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STARTLING SURPRISE FOR ALL MANKIND 



QUIET MAN STARTLES 
THE WORLD 


Science Goes Back to Sir Isaac Newton 


THE STARS THAT 
BROUGHT THE NEWS 


“ Can old Isaac Newton, dreaming in his armchair at Cambridge 200 years ago, have been 
right; alter all?” asked My Magazine a few months ago; and Science, after straying from 
Newton’s faith for generations, has come back to him, as explained on this page. He stands 
. - <2 as one of England’s mightiest men. .. 


A TREMENDOUS SUM IN 
ARITHMETIC 

How He Proved that Newton 
was Right After All 

IMMORTAL SWISS DOCTOR 

The man -nlio bas thrown the whole 
world of science .into consternation, and 
has vindicated the g.eihus of Sir Isaac 
■bewton after the roll of centuries; is a 
Swiss Jew in the prime of life. He is 
Hr. Albert Kiusteiii, .{5 years old. 

Professor Eiii.s(c;ii is one of tlie great 
original discoverers in Europe, and ho 
is, as a man of science should be, an 
iuteruational 'man. Born in Switzer- 
. hyid, and serving in the Polytechnic at 
, Zurich, he \Vcnt on to. the-.University of 
ihtigue, .tbc .capital, of Bohemia, and 
■■ afle'nvards'inoved' to' Berlin.'where the 
■ Ucrmaiis' recognised tlic mighty brain 
of the Swiss doctor, and,.Without giving 
him afiything particular to . do, paid 
him fooo a year " to think things out.” 

Great Man’s Great Idea 

ISut Hr. Einstein was more than a 
man of science; he liad a broad mind, 

• and a groat, heart too, and lie detested 
tlie war'made .in' (iermanv.. AVhen 
(■.crntaii men uf science issut'd a niaiii- 
lesto approving the war, he. •was one of 

• flic few who signed a protect agaiiist it. ■ 

' When the Armistice came he signed an 
appeal hi favour of the tiermau rcvoliw 
tion. W’c may bail him, therefore, as a 
, neutral. _wli6sc_ sympathy was warmly 
with the Allies, and it is. inierestiiig to 
kuoy- that.hc is an ardent Zionist, longing 
; to;see his ancient race back home in 
Palestine, with a Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem, iu whidi he hopes to carry 
on his -work. ' ./ 

^Vluit a great and litiing thing it will 
. be if he should carry on his work in 
Jerusalem ! Out of Jerusalem came 
the brightest liglit that ever shone upon 
the world ; out of Dr. Biusteiu's work 
is coming a marxclloas conception of 
the universe about ns. ' . 

Light That Can Be Weighed 

. I fc has done' one' of the greatest 
tilings ever aclucycd bv the human 
mind, and he. h.as done it bv arithmetic, 
'flic most distant world we know in 
sp'ac'e, Neptune, was lomid by arithmetic, 
and now Ur. Einstein has done a sum 
ill arithmetic which lias upset every 
. star-niap in ilic world and brought 
coiisteniatioii into our observatories. 
He began by be!ic\ iiig that old Isaac 
New'ton,; whose theories had been long 
; ago abandoned by science, might Have 
' been right, after all, in his belief that a 
light ray was made up of actual matter. 

AMien Sir William Crookes made an 
electric spark glow’ in a vacuum tube, 
and declared that tirere must have been 
some sort of matter there to make it 
glow, Dr. Einstein was encouraged to 


go on, and he hiadc up his mind that 
Newton was right, and that’light w'as 
not merely a wave, but actually a, 
material thing that can be weighed. . 

V'cryr few believed him, but Einstein 
made tliree ])rcdiction.s. by which, liis 
theory could be. tested...-..'Two of these 
have already come true, and it is'the 
fulfilment of his second'prediction that- 
is now startling science. ' , . i 

What he said, was that, if he were- 
right, a fay of light, .when passing the, 
sun, would be pulled aside’by gravita-: 
tiori for a distance equal to qnc-36o,oooth 
of the arch of the sky from horizon to 
horizon. .There was a sum in arithmetic,' 
and astronomers waited for an oppor¬ 
tunity to work it out..' The opportunity 
came last iMay, as explained in these 
colnraiis at the time. There was an 
eclipse of tize sun wliicli was seen from 
Brazil to the West African coast, aird the 
astronomers went out to photograph two 


stars whose light passed close to the siin. 

As the sun’s light was obscui’cd it 
was possible to photograph the rays 
from these stars.. Then, t\vo months 
la ter, the'-same stars were photographed 
again at night, w'Aeu the light raj’s fi’onr 
them.did not,pass near thc.suu ; and 011 
cozripariug the; two pliqtograpl'is,_thc 
ppsitiopsiof. the stars were seen to,be.not 
the sanre.’ The raj’S of,light from thciu 
had been bent by the siiu .when . the 
first photograph was taken. ' ' .. ! 

.The Swdss professor’ hatl imagined a 
w’onderful thing, and it had. come; tiaie. 
He had declared that .the.raysiof .light,; 
which everybody else believed . to be 
straight, were realljf warped, and- that'if 
we could follow them they ’would lead us, 
not on aiid on into, endless space, but 
round and round and back to the same 
point. It has all come true, thanks to 
a boy wlio w’as clever at arithmetic 
thirty ycai'S ago in a little Swiss school. 


How They were Found 
Out 

SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY ON 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 

• By Our Scientific .Correspondent 

The’ announcement of the new light 
discp\’crj_W'as, made b\' tlie Astronomer 
Royal,.Sir Frank’Dy.soii, and it bi’ouglit 
to every astronojiier and mathemaliciau 
in ttig.world feelings'ol surprise almost 
amounting to consternatio.ii. 

When tlicr photographs, taken of a 
group of stars, the Hyad'es, during the 
eclip.s'e of IMay'29, were e.'caniined, it 
was’seen'that tw’o .ot’tlic stars had 
apparentiy moved.. .'Tlie Ilyaclcs is a 
group of stars in, the. Constellation of 
the Bull, not yci’y far froin the Pleiades, 
w;liich everyone has-noticed in tiie 
iiorth^castcr’n'sky. ' The two stars were 
J-iappa One and Kappa Two. 

How the Stars Had Moved 

'riiesc two ■ stars appeared in the 
eclipse . photographs, when compared 
with other .photographs, to have 
moved one and- .three-quarter secomis 
of arc,,its \vc say- The sky is divided 
from horizon to horizon into 180 degrees, 
every degree into 60 minutes, and 
every minute into Oo seconds, so that 
the two stars appeared to have lno^■c(l 
about onc-.'?6o,oooth of the arc of tlie 
sky above ns." 

No stair eonkl move as much as that iu 
a year, or in ten years.' • What had hap¬ 
pened was that the thin ray of light, 
passing from these stars, had been bent. 

'The new photographs were taken 
when the sun was eclipsed, and the z’ay-s 
of light from tlie two stars jMS.sed close 
to the Sun ; and the surprising thing is 
that tlie siui pulled the ravs but of 
their path by attracting them, just as 
the sun attracts the earth. 

“ Disappearance of the Ether ” 

Why do we say that this has brought 
surprise and consternation to scientific 
men ? The answer is that the result 
shows that, light is something with 
weight. For more than a ccntm’3' men 
of science, have thought that light was 
a .mere yibi’alioi). and that the passage 
of light fz’om tlie star to ns might 
be' just-a ribration of the "some¬ 
thing'” which lies in space, ■whatever 
tlfatTnight be. It certainly is not air, 
and for ycais this mr-sterious " some¬ 
thinghas been called Ether. Nobod\’ 
has er-er been able to examine it, but 
science felt that it must be there, 
because otherwise v'ou could not explain 
the passage of light. But, the man who 
prophc'sied.that a ray of light from the 
stars would be bent in passing the suti 
has said that there is no ether ! 

He niay be I'iglit. .His sr’steni e.xplaiu.s 
things better than an\’ other system, 
and it u ill be hard to prove him wrong. 
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SEETHECCNOUERING 
HERO COMES 

CLEMENCEAU'S DAY 
His Way to Save France 


GREAT COURAGE OF 
AN UNKNOWN MAN 


Saving a Ship from 
Disaster 


NO LOAFERS, NO OUARRELLERS, 
NO ALCOHOL 


SCENE IN THE ENGINE- 
ROOM OF THE CALLIOPE 


]\I. Clcmenccau, the great French 
premier, is the embodiment of evei'y- 
thing that is best in the French cha¬ 
racter. Where he .stands, France stands'. 

Though lie is yS years old there is 
not a man in France younger in spirit 
than he. And well he may bo young, 
for he has seen the dearest dreams of 
his life fulfilled. Nay, it is he who, in a 
large degree, has fulfilled them. 

The French admiringly call him " the 
Tiger ” because of his rage, but his rage 
was the passion of the tiger when it is 
robbed of its cubs; and the] robbery that 
so enraged him was the tearing from the 
wounded side of France of her pro¬ 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, w’hen 
Germany w'on the war of 1870. 

Great Man In Tears 

Now they arc restored, and the mag¬ 
nificent old Tiger, who inspired Franco 
during her exhausting fight, has been 
to Alsace, to the fine city of Strasburg, 
which Germany held for nearly fifty 
years but could never Germanise, and he 
has rejoiced with the Alsatians over 
their,glorious redemption from the hands 
of the enemy. 

Every Alsatian knew that Clemen- 
ccau’s flife was overshadowed as long 
as Alsace was hot free; and now that she 
is free, how could they greet the man 
who steered I'rancc to its victory ? 

He Avas to make a stately appearance, 
with troops lining the streets, but it rvas 
all a failure. The first to greet him was 
an assemblage of happy Alsatian girls 
in their country’s costumes. What could 
the gallant old hero do but kiss them 
all ? And, seeing that, what could the 
croAvd do but burst through the troops 
and kis.s him, too, wringing his hand.s, 
and patting his back, while, without 
restraint, they wept around him in their 
joy ; he, too, w-ceping, and caring not 
in the least that he did so, for the day 
had come that crorvned his w'hole career. 

The. Four Great Rules 

All Alsace rvas there—men and 
women of every class blessing him with 
joyful tears as he appealed to them in 
their recovered freedom to win a second 
victory for France by work, now that 
the victory rvon by fighting was com¬ 
plete, They must w'ork for the glory 
and grandeur of their country, and for 
the welfare of all mankind. 

In his great speech, his farewell ap¬ 
peal to France, Clcmenceau gave Franco 
four things to work for, four planks in 
the last political programme of this 
leader of his people : 

1. Work. 

2. Religious freedom. 

3. Union of all classes. 

4. Suppression of alcoholism. 

Or, say. No idleness. No religious 
tyranny. No class bitterness. No Alcohol. 

The end of the war has brought many 
moving scenes to many lands, but none 
has gone straighten to the human heart 
than this picture of stern old Clemen- 
ceau overwhelmed by caresses in the 
reconquered lands rvhich France has 
always counted among her jewels. 


Pronunciations 

Chameleon. , . 

Czecho-Slovaks . 
Karachi . . 

Landouzy 
iMarldcwicz 
Masaryk . . 

Poincare . . . 

Principe - . 
Sophocles , . . 


in This Paper 

. .Kam-ee-Ie-on 
Chek-o-slo-vahks 
. . Kur-rach-ee 

. . Lan-doo-zee 
. . Mark-ee-vilz 

. . .Maz-ar-eek 

. Pwahn-kar-.ay 
Preen-$ee-pay 
. . Sof-o-klees 


A modern poet who now has become 
w'idely known began his first book of 
'.'erse by S,aying that- lie would write of 
the great deeds of nameless men— 

Not the hemedfilled commander - 
Beloved of the throne, 

But the lads who carried the kopje 
And cannot he known. 

Of such is the unuanied chief petty 
officer of the light .craiser Calliope. 

The wamhip had left beliind the lights 
of the Lizard, the Wolf, and the Longship 
off the Cornish coast, ca her way to the 
Azores, ivhen, in the black midnight, .a 
pipe burst in the engine-room and 
escaping oil-fuel .set the ship ablaze. 

The danger of the boiler and magazines 
exploding was extreme. At any moment 
the vessel might beshattcred to fragm en ts. 

The Calliope has a name honoured in 
the history of the Navy, and the honour 
belongs largely to her engineer staff; 
and well was it -'-nitained by the chief 
petty officer on fhat day. 

Alone he went down iiito tiic engine- 
room and turned on a steam-pipe that 
for the moment .averted tlie d.inger; 
and presently the Calliope, rtooded and 
crippled, crept back to Plymouth, the 
fire extinguished, ' and a" new laurel 
added to her crown of fame. 


COAL ENOUGH FOR AGES 
Buried Treasure of Civilisatipn 

TIte strike has drawn aiicntion {.a the 
almost inexhaustible supplies , of coal in 
the United States. 

Her coalfields cover 400,000. s<p,!.are 
nfiles, of which inorc than half is e.t-'ily 
workable, as against Great Britain is 



The coalfields of the United States. The 
Pennsylvanian field alone will supply all 
America’s needs for 1000 years 


12,000 miles, and Europe’s 100,00c. The 
coalfields of Pennsylvania alone will 
supply all the needs of the United 
States for a thousand years, and the 
total stores of coal underground in the 
States are said to be 500.000 million tons. 

In 1889 the United States overtook 
Great Britain in her production of coal, 
which is -now about 430 million tons a 
^ year, against Britain’s 250 millions. 

RARE ANIMAL GONE 

Death of the Only Okapi in 
Europe 

All animal lovers have been made 
sad by the death of the okapi which was 
brought to Europe, after infinite pains, 
and placed in the Antwerp Zoo. 

This rare creature lives in the densest 
African forest, and has been seen by 
only a few white men. No living 
specimen had ever before come to Euroj^e, 
and a lady spent three years in trying 
to acclimatise this specimen, changing 
its food gradually, before bringing it 
over the sea. 

. .411 efforts have proved in vain, and 
the okapi has died of lung disea.se. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Two men went to a London labour ex¬ 
change on motor-cycles to draw their 
unemployed pay. 


The oldest man in Birmingham, aged 
09 . has nearly 1000 descendants living, 
includin.g great-great-graiidcliildrcn. 

A .great army of a quarter of a million 
rats was destroyed by five special effort 
organised by the Board of Agriculture. 

New Fuel for Engines 

Six railway engines in France arc run- 
: ning on a neve form of fuel, called inazout, 
wifich it is hoped vriU prove effective. 

A Silver Dress 

.■V traveller has seen an Eskimo 
woman wearing a silver fox dress which 
in-Europe would be wortJi /ij.ooo. 

T«fi Commandments for the Prince * 

Tlie Jews of .tlontreal have presented 
to the Pi'incc of Wales a gold tablet 
with the ten commandments in Hebrew. 

10,000 Baits: 10,003 Bites 

Ter. tlionsand baits were put in the 
sewers of Westminster for rats not long 
ago, and every bait was taken. 

The Kinema and Your Eyes 

Does the kinema hurt .your eyes? 
The London County .Council is setting 
lip a comniitfee' to look into the question 
of eyestrain in picture palaces. 

Stockings from Sawdust 

Stockings that look like .silk can now 
be made from sawdiist; the first o.x- 
periinenta! pair was miide' in Syracuse 
University Schoed of Forestry.- 

Banger in the HaniiVerehlet 

A London doctor points out tlic gra\'0 
danger to public health in allowing hand¬ 
kerchiefs to be Sent'to laundries. They 
soDiteh contain disease germs. 

Great New Road to the West 

. .4 start is ih lx; made iniinediately with 
the vlreat West Road from London to 
the W<2st of/ England.. The first three 
miles will cost over ,-{350,000. . 

Poor Pussy 

Thiify ihoii.sand starving ' cats are 
rescued from London streets every y-ear. 
They .are painlessly killed, their skins 
being used for inufl.s and gloves. 

A Lost Bit of Ktstory 

Boy.s and girls arc not the only people 
who io-^e things. Even Governments <lo, 
and an- important document of the 
Battle of J utland ha.s been lost. 

The Old Folks at Home 

Eight brothers and sisters are li^iIlg 
dose to each other at St. Heliers, Jersey, 
with an average age of 74 y-e.ars—nearly 
si-x centuries of life between thorn. 

Is There Room on Top ? 

A device is being tried on Loudon 
buses for the purpose of sliowing 
wlietlier tlicrc is an empty seat on the 
top or not. The number of empty scats 
at any time will be shown on a dial. 

The Best Thing To Do With It 

It is very difficult to dispose of stocks 
of poison gas; 3600 cylinders of it, 

which are not wanted now, have been 
buried in deep pits at Richborough. 
Let us b.opc there will be no resurrection. 

Owners and Workers 

There arc more railway owners than 
milway workers in the United Kingdom. 
The railway capital, /i,300,000,000, is 
held by Soo,ooo shareholders, but the 
number of workers is Goo,ooo. 

A Boy^s Long Walk 

A boy who played truant from an 
industrial school at Morpeth, in North- 
imibeilaud, was found to have walked 
the whole distance to London, 285 miles. 

Snags 

The Wille.sdeii magistrates were puz¬ 
zled the other day by a worn air who 
asked for a summons against a neigh¬ 
bour who had been throwing snags at 
her. None of the magistrates knew 
what a' snag was, but the woman ex¬ 
plained that snags are in.5iilting words. 


TRAGIC GASKET 

MYSTERY LETTER-BOX 
OF MARY STUART 
Terrible Secret of a Guilty 
Queen 

DARK CHAPTER OF HISTORY 
RECALLED IN A SALE ROOM 

Ill quietor times the papers would 
have Thrilled over a transaction whicli 
took place at Christie’s auction mart 
the other day, when 2835 guineas were 
paid for a hitlc, damaged ca.sket. It was 
sold with a guarantee . that it is the 
original .caske t of IMaryi, Oueen of Scots. 

That in itself is a title to histotioa! 
significance, but the casket, if genuine, 
is surely the most tragically? interesting 
relic of three centuries. It is the casket 
of t'ue Casket Letters, which, like the 
Cardin.ol's necklace in the life of IMarie 
Antoinette, has engaged more pens 
and partisanship than the rise and fall 
of empires. lit the casket were found 
letters written liy Mary to her lover, 
plotting the murder of her husband, 
and other chapters in the sordid talc 
that makc.s u]i the history of so many of 
our kings and queens. 

Beauty and Treachery 

Mary Stuart has a thousand defend¬ 
ers, because she was beautiful, cultured, 
witty?, daring with the courage of a 
lione.ss, and had a soft, melodious v'oice. 
But she was as cruel as a tigress, and as 
treacherous ; she plotted assassination 
as lightly as an ordinary woman plans 
a dance. 

Married at 15 to the Crown Prince of 
France, she was ,a widow at 18, and 
became Oncen of Scotland, married 
I.ord Darnicy, and, .soon after the 
birth of tlieir .son, the future James 1 . 
of, England,i plotted with Darnlcy’s 
enemies to pdt him to death. The ch’icf 
of the conspirators was the Earl of 
Bothwell, another of her lovers. Darnicy, 
whom she had come to hate, lay ill at 
Glasgow, and she had him carried to 
Edinburgh and housed,; not with her 
at Holyrood, but in a house standing 
where Edinburgh University is now built. 

Casket That Lost a Crown 

-Vs Da.mley lay ill In bed, the con¬ 
spirators entered the ground.s late at 
night and blew the house up with gun¬ 
powder, the powder being fired in the 
bedroom below Darnley’s. Evei-ybody 
knew that Bothwell was the murderer, 
and he was publicly accused, yet Mary 
ennobled iiim, and in three mouths 
married him. 

These shocking procccdii-igs led to a 
rising against the Queen, and the lival 
forces met at Carberry, whore the 
Queen’s adherents ran away, followed 
by Bothwell. During his flight he sent 
his servant to Edinburgh Castle to 
secure the famous silver casket, which, 
given by her first husband to Mary, had 
been given in turn by her to Bothwell. 

The me,sscngcr secured the casket, but 
was arrested with it . in his possession. 
In it were found letters from IMary?, 
proving her guilt, and breathing pas¬ 
sionate affection for Bothwell. 

And in this battered old silvcr-aiid- 
gilt casket, sold the other day?, these 
fatal Icttcys lay. The documents were 
sent to England to Queen Elizabeth, 
and were copied. Seven of the eight 
copies remain, and it is these that lie 
in the casket; the originals are .sup¬ 
posed to have been destroyed later 
by?' Jlary’s feeble son. James I. The 
casket itself descended to tlic ducal 
house of Ilaniiltou, and from that house 
it has now bcmi sold. 


A JUBILEE SALUTE 

The Children’s Newspaper, perhaps 
the most scientilio newspaper in the. 
United Kingdom, salutes its friend 
" Nature,” the scientific weekly journal, 
which has reached its jubilee. 

Sir Richard Gregory, its editor, is one 
of our most popular scientists, and has 
done great work in waking up this 
country to things its life depends upon. 
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Electric power For the countryside 


THREE THREES 
ARE NINE 

Blue Caterpillar and the 
Strikes 

RULES OF LIFE AND ARITHMETIC 

By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 

I liad the j^ood fortune to find the 
Blue Caterpillar on its favourite mush¬ 
room this morning, smoking its hookah 
with an air of great benignity. 

" Do you approve of strikes ? ’' I began. 
“ Win- ? ” asked the Caterpillar. 

" As a means of settling disputes, '’ I 
explained. 

" What disputes ? ” it demanded. 

■' Disputes between Capital and La¬ 
bour,” I rejoined. 

" When ? ” it a,sked. 

" When they arise.” I retorted. 

“ flow ? ” cried tlie Caterpillar. 

" Well, they arise in various ways,” 
I said thoughtfully. 

“ Where ? ’iit demanded. 

" They arise everj-whcrc and any¬ 
where," I said curtiv ; “ they arc now 
c\-ents of almost daily occurrence.” 

" Don’t exaggerate.” said the B. C. 
"Well, any way,” I said, " strikes do 
occur, here, there, and everywhere, and 
the question is. Do you approve of this 
means of; settling, disputes between 
Capital and Labour ? And, if not, can 
3-011 suggest a better ? ” 

The Caterpillar took its hookah from 
its mouth, and, after glancing up to the 
tops of the trees and then down to the 
grass at the foot of the mushroom, 
recited the following poem. 

The Rules 

Three times three are always nine, 

, Five plus one are si.x, ' 

Cubes and squares are not a line, 
.Onionsiare not sticks, 

Fish is fisli, and .game is game, 

Ice is ice, and name is name, 

And although it is a shame, 

For which Nature is to blame, 

Twice times three are six,' 

Always, and for ever, six ; 

By the'wajh 'Tonfs box of bricks 
Is not Dick’s; 

And in spite of all our tricks. 

And silly fellows’ angry kicks 
Against such pricks. 

Oil and water will not mix; 

Nine times nine are NEVER six, 
Nevali, iievab, 

Oh, no, nevah, 

N evah—nevah—six. 

When it had finished (his recital the 
distinguished Insect put its hookah 
back into its mouth and puffed placidl}- 
with its C3'CS fixed sleepily on mine. 

“ Will 3-ou forgive me-” I began. 

" Certainly not,” interrupted the 
Caterpillar. “ Why should I ? ” 

“ Well,” I broke out, ” for the life of 
me I can’t see what you mean by that.” 

Quite Clear 

“ It’s as clear,” said the Caterpillar, 
" as the rule of three. To begin with. 
Three times three are nine. That’s clear, 
isn’t it ? Then we come to Oil and 
walcr will not mix. What’s dubious 
about that ? Finally we have. Nine 
times nine arc never si.w Nothing truer.” 

“ I can sec all that,” I said, “ but I 
can’t SCO the application to strikers.” 

" Y^ou wouldn’t,” said the Caterpillar. 
" Perhaps 3'ou’ll explain,” I said. 

“ Why ? ” it demanded. 

" Well, because I should, like to know 
what 3mn’rc driving at.” 

" I’m not driving at anything,” it 
Continued under picture 


Man}' times it has been proposed that 
power should be distributed from a'cen- 
tral station on a coal-field to all towns 
and villages over a wide area, for lighting 
and for working machiner3', but the plan 
has not been carried out. Now it seems 
likely to be tried. 

The proposed scene of the great experi¬ 
ment is Nottingham, where there is an 
abundance of coal and where a vigorous 
■!i\'er may assist. 

A .scheme has been approved b5^ 
representatives of all the chief towns in 
an area covering 2000 square miles, and 
including 25 to.wns, the largest towns 
being Nottingham, Leicester, Derb3-, 
Longhhoroiigli, iSIansfietd, Ilke-ston, 


answered. “ I'm sitting, and I’m 
smoking, and I’m thinking; but I’m 
not driving. Clear your head and try 
again. Three times three are always 
nine. What does that mean ? ” 

What It Means 

" I suppose-” 

“ Taken in conjunction,” interrupted 
the Caterpillar calmR"-, “ with Oil and 
water will not mi.':, nine times nine are 
never six, what does it mean ? Well, 
I’ll tell you. It means. Facts are 
stubborn things. It means that if 
there are rules of arithmetic, there are 
rules of life as well.” 

“ Quite so.” 

" It means,” continued the Cater¬ 
pillar, beginning to puff at its pipe rather 
more quickly, " that there are rules for 
every thing, and that smoked salmon isn't 
at all the same thing as a penny ride on 
a motor-bus, and that a little girl with a 
pigtail down her back can never be mis¬ 
taken for the Monument, or a policeman 
directing the traffic in Piccadilly Circus 
for a daisy down in Gloucestershire. 
It means there are laws and regulations. 
Or, to put it even more dramaticall3^ 
there’s a reason for everything.” 

I pondered on this for a moment, and 
replied at last with this question : 

“ Am I to understand, then, that when 
the next strike threatens, all we have 
to do is to recite 3-our poem ? ” 


Burton-on-Trent, Chesterfield, and Long 
Eaton, with a great number of more or 
less important villages. 

It is calculated that the power- 
station would cover 100 acres, and would 
burn 1500 tons of coal dail\’, converting 
the heat into clectricit}^ and that 
I.:],000,000 gadlons of water per hour 
would be used from the river. 

The enterprise would cost ;£i4,000,000; 
blit electricity is cheapened in. propor¬ 
tion to the quantity produced, and the 
towns now using elcctricit3- would save 
great sums—Nottingham alone saving 
40,000 a 3’ear—and power for working 
machinery could be sent into all the 
villages round about the district. 


, The Caterpillar nodded, and went on: 

It won’t do to fight 
To prove you are right, 

For the strong 
May be wrong, 

And the weak may be right: 

Sit tight; 

Don’t fight; 

Reason it out with your face to the 
light; 

Black’s black, white’s white, 

And the brain is the thing to put every¬ 
thing right. 

He Goes to Sleep 

“ You see,” it concluded, “ 3-our trouble 
is that 3’ou don’t think enough. If 3-011 
thought a bit more you’d see' fast 
enough on which side the universe has 
buttered man’s bread. Study the laws 
of Nature, and try to get those same 
laws into your daily life. Use 3’our 
reason. Good afternoon. I’m sleep3’.” 

“ \''ou mean that we should all pull 
together, and help one another, and 
work hard together to increase the 
wealth of the world, instead of falling 
out and trying to injure one another ? ” 
" I said I was sleep3-,” replied the 
Caterpillar. 

“ Y''ou mean,” I continued, “ that 
there are laws of Nature which must be 

obe3-ed if civilisation isn’t to-” 

“ Y’oung man,” said the Caterpillar, 
I’m sleepy.” 


GUIDE’S GREAT DAY 

STIRRING SCENE IN 
ALBERT HALL 

Ten Thousand Lives Promised 
for Our Country 

By One Who Was Thera 

Another great day the Albert Hail 
in London has seen, one of its greatest. 
It was the dav- of the Girl Guides. 

From all over the Kingdom ten 
thousand girls and more made their 
way to this great place, so that when 
our Princess Mar3' walked 'into the 
roy-al bo.x, looking ver3- handsome as a 
Guide, she looked down on a standing 
multitude unlike an3- other that has 
packed this famous hall. 

A thrilling thing it rvas to hear them 
sing and see them cheer, for these 
Girl Guides, man3' of them from 
scattered towns and hamlets, were 
feeling at last that the3-. were in the 
swing of a might3- movement, part 
of a great human river whose sti'cams 
of influence the3'’ 'will carry through the 
world in the 3-ears to come. 

Bought with a Price 

It was their Da3- of Day-s, their Da3'- 
of Peace, and tlie3- could not help remem¬ 
bering that ten thousand of their brother 
Sconts, as raan3’- as would fill that hall, 
had fallen on tlie field. In this hour of 
\-ictor3- they resolved—ten thousand 
voices promising in one great shout—■ 
that their lives should be worthy 
of those who had died; and for one 
solemn moment the3', kept silence in 
memor3’ of the dead. Dramatic it was 
to stand in such a host and feel so still. 

There were two great little' speeches 
b3'a woman and a man.' 

The woman was 'Miss Maud Ro3-deu, 
who spoke as finel3' as a woman could, 
and made us feel the great price with 
which qur li\-cs have been bought, 
so that none of us can call his life his 
own toda3’, since it was bought for us 
b3- those who gave all. ■ ■ 

The Chief 

The man was Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell—B.P., as the public calls him; 
Hero of Mafeking, as war histor3- knoivs 
him ; Chief Scout, as the B03- Scouts 
know him; but toda3-, for us, the beloved 
founder of the Guides. He said what 
wo knew he would sa3', and said it as 
we knew he would sa3- it; ho said the 
right thing like a man. He must have 
felt how great a thing he did when he 
thought out and founded these great 
peaceful armies, these world-wide families 
of brothers and sisters who are growing 
up to lead the world. 

And then came the flags of manv 
lands, making their great salute to the 
flag that saved the world. The standard- 
bearers brought their colours and 
re-dedicated them to the service of 
mankind; the3- sang their swinging 
songs of pride and hope and glor3-, and 
emotion stirred within us until we felt 
that here was not a meeting oiiR-, but 
something like an Act. For we felt that 
there was surging through our heart.s 
a great resolve that each of ns would 
live to take the place of one who died 
in those great days, and help to bring 
back Mcrrie England once again. 

God, who made us mighty, 

Make us mightier yet! 

we sang, and we felt that cver3’ one of 
ns would set to work,, not resting from 
the task to which we had set our band 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
Ill England’s green and pleasant land. 



The Chief Guide Guide Princess Mary Guide Founder 

THE THREE CHIEF FIQURES AT THE QREAT GUIDE RALLY AT ALBERT HALL 
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WHO WILL. BUY TEN 
MILLION FURS? 

THE GREAT SALES IN 
LONDON 

Trappers arid Hunters Release 
Their War Stocks 

£1000 FOR AN OVERCOAT 

The great international sales of furs 
are' taking place at London, Leipzig, 
and New York, when practically all'the 
furs that will be made up into garments 
and rugs next year are changing hands. 

'These annual fur auctions are among 
the most romantic events in the business 
world, aiid'ofteh ten or twelve million 
sldns are' sold in a day or two: They 
represent' animals living in' the four 
quartere' of the ‘ globe, aiid the sums 
realised ' by the' sales are absolutely 
fabulous. '. A cloak of Russian : sable, 
thennostioostly of all furs, may be worth 
in these-days anything up to £2000, and 
even-a, set of sable tails for .trimming 
will fetch Lloo or £soo. A man’s over¬ 
coat may cost ;£iooo, -and the collar 
alone may cost ;£300. ■ 

Trappers Go Farther North 

Curiously enough, the great fur sales 
take'place jiist when the animals whose 
skins will be sold next autumn arc: don¬ 
ning their winter coats. 

It is at the close of the winter, in early 
spring, that the trappers and hunters 
in the bare and drear North, and in other 
parts of the world’s outskirts, on the 
very edge of civilisation, go out to trap 
the animals and take their skins before 
the thick winter coat gives place to the 
lighter fur of summer. Then the skins 
are collected by the traders and sent to 
civilised parts. 

The tremendous demand for furs just 
now is compelling the trappers to go 
farther north in search of sldns. 

Fifty Kinds of Far 

Nijni-novgorod is the great centre of 
the Russian fur industry, and in normal 
times millions of skins come' from there 
direct to London' but now, owing to the 
blockade of Russia, her skins are going 
into Germany fer sale at the Leipzig Fair, 
and no doubt many of them will even¬ 
tually reach us indirectly from Leipzig, 
INIillions of skins have reached London 
from the Hudson'Bay Territory and other 
parts of the world, and these belong to 
forty or fifty different kinds of creatures. 

The supply of furs is now plentiful, 
owing to the fact that trappers and 
traders accumulated large stocks during 
the war, but the demand is also very 
great, and this explains why prices are 
three times higher than in pre-war days. 

Babel of Tongues 

At some auctions three or four million 
musk rat skins from America are sold for 
musquash coats ; a million and a half 
opossum skins from America and Aus¬ 
tralia, a million and a half white hares 
from Russia-, a million moles from 
Russia, 750,000 skunks and 750,000 rac¬ 
coons from America, 400,000 minks 
from America, 300,000 martens from 
Canada, 300,000 fox skins of one kind 
and another from Russia and America, 
150,000 marmots from America, Europe, 
and Asia, 50,000 wolves, and 30,000 
bears—polar, black, brown, and grizzly. 

No skins are seen at these great 
.sales. About a hundred men sit on 
seats in cur\'ed tiers, facing a platfomi, 
and each has a catalogue before him. 
Buyers are there from all parts of the 
world, and before the bidding begins, 
while conversation is going on in -hyenty 
languages, the spectator is reminded 
of the story of the Tower of Babel. 

What a tale of animal suffering, what 
a story of human heroism, endurance, 
ingenuity, cruelty, and greed, those furs 
could tell if they could speak ! Perhaps 
it is as well for our peace of mind that 
they cannot. If we heard their story 
we might not want to wear a fur again. 


BOAT MEETS A 
HORNED FISH 

Plight of Four Fishermen 


GREAT SEA CAPTAIN 

Boy Who Ran Away From 
School 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

FAMOUS TELLER OF ' 
TRAVEL TALES 


TERRIBLE DEEP-SEA CREATURE 
COMES UP 

Four Australian fishermen have lately- 
been chased by a homed devilfish cut- 
side Sydney Heads. ' 

The fishennen Were out in n' motor 
boat after snapper. , The lines had been 
out only .a few .minutes wdien, .there was 
■a tremeii;dpus,-tug. The men left their 
tines, anfl after nearly Ah"; hour’s battle 
they brought fiseTish to the 'surface. 

They vverb^siounded. It was unlike 
anything they had ever seen or beard of, 
with a hugediamondrshapedbody.,and 
:grc'at ilappersen cither side. If had the 



Jellicoe'’s Flagship oil Sydney Heads 


mouth of a shark ; with long white teeth 
curving inwards, from its forehead 
there were two long horns, and it had 
a tail about ten inches long. 

On reacliing the surface the beast 
churned the water into foam and alnrost 
swamped the little boat. It Icaped.-oiri' 
of the water, and one of its ilajjpers 
cut through a floating benzine tin with 
a sound like a rifle shot. The other 
flapper smashed up one of the float* 

Fish that can Cut Through a Man 

The men then cut the line dear .and 
put up full speed for Sydney, but the 
creature rushed at the boat, and with 
one of its flappers snajipcd tlic liead 
off the petrol tank and cut the con¬ 
necting pipe. The boat was then help¬ 
less, for the engine was useless, and the 
men had to row for their lives. Time 
after time the beast attacked them, but 
they arrived safely in Sydney. 

The bead of the State Fishery Depart¬ 
ment for New South Wales states tliat 
the homed devilfish is well known in 
Australian waters. It is a deep-water 
fish. One was caught some years ago on 
Manly beach and measured ii inches 
across the back. The cutting power 
of the flapper is enormous ; it wiU .go 
through a man like a sword. 


STORMY WEATHER 
FLIGHT 

Why the Aeroplane Drops 
Suddenly 

’ The flight to Australia is not proving 
so easy as many people supposed. 

The stormy weather prevailing over 
South-Eastern Europe is holding up the 
living men, and even if they overcome 
all the difficulties tlirougli Europe and 
Asia, there will be fresh difficulties wlien 
they get to Austraha. 

Airmen speak of the many upward 
currents of air over Australia as “ wind 
devils,” and these arc dangerous, and 
may cause an aeroplane to rise or drop 
suddenly, when it taxes all the skill of 
the pilot to keep his machine steady. 

The whole question of what keeps an 
aeroplane up, and what happens when 
it suddenly and unexpectedly drops, is 
considered in iMy Magazine ■ for 
December, which is full of vivid interest, 
and contains nearly 250 pictures. The 
magazine lies on all bookstalls, side by 
side with the Children’s Newspaper. 


COMMANDER OF THE LUSHANIA 

The best-known captain who sails the 
seas in tlie British Mercantile Alarine, 
Captain W. T. Turner, is retiring. The 
story of bis life, is just such a romance 
hs every boy who goes to .sea for love 
;of. it has in liis mind as the fulfilment of 
his ambition. 

At thirteen he ran away from Liver¬ 
pool College and joined a sailing ship' 
on an eighteen-months’ voyage round the 
world.' 

i Such a voyage cures any lad whose 
love of the sea is a mere fancy, but it 
did riot cure young Turner. On his 
return he was sent back to scho'ql; but 
be disappeared again, for seafaring was 
his nature, bis father being a seaman. 

. For nine years be roved the world 
about in sailing ships till he himself 
became a captain. When he had been 
twenty’years at sea, fifteen years in 
sailing sliips, he was given conunand of a 
Cunard steamer, .md since then has bad 
cliargc -of each of the great vessels with 
which that famous line has led the sca- 
passengcr traffic of the world. 

The Invisible Captain 

lie it was who commanded the Afaurc- 
tania wiicn she made the record voyages 
to and from the New World—twelve 
<lay.s from I.ivcrpool to New York and 
back—and he it was wlio captained 
the Lusitania when she was murderously 
torpedoed Ity the Gentians. lie had 
then to pass through the most terrible 
ordeal a man can face, the loss of a ship 
in his command, with over 1000 lives. 
He was happily among those saved, and 
almost immediately be took command 
of the Ivernia, again c.sca]ting death 
witen she, too, was sent to the bottom. 

The Invisible Captain was the name 
given to hint by the passengers on the 
floatin.g palaces ho commanded, for, 
instead of seeking the company of the 
rich and distinguished people who 
crossed the seas iii his luxurious ships, 
he spent his time attending to tk.e duties 
of the ship. He was first and last a 
seaman, and not a show' figure. 

Our Mercantile Slarine, quitc-as much 
as the Navy, safeguards the prosperity of 
our island realm, and all who admire 
duty ami bravely will salute this great 
but modest captain on his retirement. 

THE MYSTERY GLOBES 
What Scilly Isles School 
Children Saw 

: Wc have read several letters concern¬ 
ing the mysterious glass globes referred 
to a week or two ago. 

They appear to be floats for fisher¬ 
men's nets, which were commandeered 
at the beginning of the war for tlie 
Admiralty. 

When the nets arc Iicavy with codfish 
they arc sometimes submerged to a 
great dejitb, and then the glass globes 
are subjected' to an c.xtraordinary 
pressure, so that water is forced through 
tlie pores of the glass. When tlie globes 
arc drawn to the surface the pressure 
IS removed and the water stays inside. 

A.scholar of St. Agnes School, in the Scilly 
Isles, says that plenty of these floats have 
been picked up on those islands, and her 
letter continues ; 

We have not only seen submarines 
around here, but have watched them 
sinking steamers—three within sight 
aU at once. And scores of ships’ .boats 
have come m. On February 23, 1917, 
the crews of seven Dutch and one 
Nonvegian steamer were brought in 
with 28 ships’ boats. We saw the steamers 
pass on Thursday afternoon as wc were 
going to scliooL and everyone asked, 
“ Will tlie submarines sink them or 
not ? ” ^Vo could read the names of 
the steamers as they passed. And next 
day their crews came in, and those 
splendid steamers were at the bottom. 


Creator of Rip Van Winkle 


SHOPKEEPER’S SON WHO 
RULED ENGLAND 

Nov. 23. Hakluyt, EngltsFi clironlcler, died, 1010 
2.4.• Tasmahia^discovered by J.Tns Tasman, 1642 
23. Sir Francis Cbantrey, sculptor, died, 1841 
26. First Australian Parliament at Melbourne, 1850 
’27. Magellan sailed into the Pacific Ocean, 1520 

28. ' Wasbington Irving died at Sunnj side, 1859. . .i 

29. Cardinal Wdlsey died at; Leicester Abbey, 1530 

Richard Hakluyt 

'■p' iG'u.Lnn Haklu-v-t is the man through 
' whoni we know of the voyages and ■ 
discoveries-byL Englishmen in the groat 
days of Quepn Elizabeth, and the gallant 
spirit ill which our seamen .'did their, 
pioneer work. ' ’ ' . 

Hakluyt was of Welsh descent. While 
a boy at Wesfrainster 'School he was 
interested in maps and geography. 

• -After Iris student days at Oxford he 
lectured there on geography. He sought 
out all who could tell him aiiont voyages 
to distant lands, and published in his 
" Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traf- . 
fics, and Discoveries,” the bc.st book of 
its liind ever written. 

Hakluyt also promoted diligently the 
colonisation of America. By profession 
he was a clergyman. ■ He is buried, as ho ■ 
(leseri'cs to ,be, in Westminster Abbey. 

Washington Irving 
■A"! rAsm’xGiox Irvixg ivas a graceful 
' * American writer, quite English in 
stj'Ie, who; after war had. ceased between 
tlie American Colonics and the A.Iothcr 
Country, came to England and led the . 
way. towards a better mutual uildcr- 
standiiig aud appreciation. 

Born in 1783, he first visited England ' 
wlien he was iiiFris twenty-second year, 
and ten years later came again and made 
a long stay. .-Also, he visited and studied 
Spain, arid late in his life, became tlie 
American amba.ssador in that countr5L 

AA’asliing Irving was the first American 
who became popular on both sides of tJic 
Atlantic as a v-riter of English prose. 
His humorous ” History of New York ” 
in the days when it was predominantly . 
Dutch, liis American chapters in the 
Sketch Book, including the lovely 
“ Rip Van AVinkle ”—who went to sleep 
in the Catskill mountains, and woke np 
to find a new world—and his descriptions 
of English scenes and customs, made bis 
name known everywhere. His residence' 
in Spain led to In's “ Life of .Columbus.” 

- This great .American man of letters 
was handsome and charming. Ho lived 
unman-ied, faithful to the sweetheart of 
his j'.outh, who died. 

Cardinal Wolsey 


ty''no.MA3 Woi.SEY. the, son of an 
Ipswich wool merchant aud 
butcher, was one of the Engli.shmcn who 
have ruled the politics of Europe. 

zAiter a brilliant career at Oxford he 
became a clergyman,-and under Henry 
VTII. advanced rapidly till he was 
Arclibisliop of AYrk, Lord Chancellor, 
the King’s chief adviser, and a cardinal. 

As the acting Forei.gn Minister of his 
countrv. Wolsey plunged Eii.gland into 
Continental politics, and held the balance 
between France and Spain. He fully 
expected to bo made Pojte -ivith the aid 
of Spain, but his ambition brought 
him dismal failure, and he became 
unpopular owing to bis liigb-handcd use 
of power. 

.At last the King turned against him. 
and he was summoned' to trial for 
treason, but died at Leicester on Iris way 
to meet the charge. 

Wolsey was a self-serving man, Avho 
over-reached himself. Ho played for a 
high stake—to be arbiter of European 
affairs—and lost. But be played his 
part well at fhe end, and nothing in bis 
life became him .so well as the leaving of 
it. He said he bad served Iris King 
instead of his God, but really he bad 
sought to serve hiimself- 
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PICTURES TIME MAP OF THE WORLD WITH THE HOMES OF THE FUR ANIMALS 



ZEAtAKO 


THE STIRRING IN EGYPT 
Key Road Between the 
Continents 

Egypt, now a protectorate under 
Great Jjritaiii, i9 in a state of constant 
unrest that is not easily accounted for 
from the point cf \ic\v of Western 
ireople. 

The country has been brought from 
miserable j^overty to prosperit)' by 
British government, but the generation 
rs'hich saw that done is growing old, 
and the newer generation either does 
not remember or does not know. 

Some of the Egyptian people are 
sufficiently educated to talk of self- 
gor-crnnient, but not educated enough 
to know how it can be carried on. 
They do not understand how the 
position of Egypt makes it of necessity 
an iriteniational high-road and sea- 
road that must be held in an ordcrl}' 
way for flic good of all the world. 

Eg3’pt has always been a kind of 
key position between three continents, 
and the world cannot afford to allow 
it to drift baclr into confusion and 
become a bar to universal progress. 

Egyptian stability is a world’s prob¬ 
lem, and not a matter confined to a 
small, restless section of the veiy 
mixed people who live in the countnv 

LABOUR TO GOVERN 
The Control of Half London 

For the first time in our history 
I.nbour has been placed in the position of 
governing large parts of the conntiy in 
local affairs. 

Manr^ labour, members ha\-c been 
elected in the past to councils and Par¬ 
liament to help with the government, 
but they hav'C not been in a majority', 
and so able to decide what shall be 
attempted. 

Now half of all London is placed, 1)5' 
the Boi'ongh Council elections, under 
the control of councillors who belong to 
the Labour Party. The}) have now 
the responsibility of governing, and their 
achievement rvill be watched ci'cry whcre 
with great interest. 


LAST OF THE WAR ? 

Electric Station Falls into > 
a Canal 

The damage done by the war was 
often seen at once, but mau}) of its 
forms will only bo disclosed in years 
that are now far off. 

\\Tiat wc may all hope to be the 
last noise made by the Great War has 
occurred in Ital}', at Padova, or Padua, 
as Shakespeare called the place. 

There, on the banks of a canal on the 
Venetian plain, was an electric station, 
and during the war tire Austrians flew 
over from the mountains that skirted the 
plain and dropped bombs wherever they 
thought they’ could do damage. Some 
of their bombs fell near, but not on, the 
electric station. 

More than a year has passed since the 
fighting ceased, and now, suddenly, the 
u hole structure has collapsed and fallen 
into the canal, leaving the town without 
light or water—a reminder of the day’s 
when an enemy’ came and shook tlie 
old towir to its very foundations with 
their bombs. 

Has any other blow of any weapon of 
the war .waited so long for its effect ? 


HIS REWARD 

Miss Peggy Fisher, who saved her 
sweetheart from an infuriated bull 
some months ago, has now rewarded 
him by becoming his wife. They’ marched 
out of the church under an arch of two¬ 
pronged forks, and there was great jov 
and ringing of bells in the village of 
Uckfield, in Sussex. The bride wore 
the Distinguished Service Bar of a 
Land Army Girl. 


THE NEW STREET CLEANER 
Experiments are being made in New 
York to clear dustbins by’ means of a 
Iiugc vacuum cleaner. A cart with the 
apparatiLS passes down the street and 
the refuse is .sucked up into the cart 
from bins placed at the kerb. 


SPIRIT OF BOHEMIA 
A Moral Republic 

The Czech o-Slovaks have held a 
solemn session of their National Assem¬ 
bly’, at wdiich President Masary’k made a 
notable declaration. 

This little new republic of Bohemia, 
which has grown out of the break-np of 
Austria, has realised its independence 
after centuries of struggling, and it is 
good to read these noble words from its 
President: 

“ Our new Republic needs a firm 
moral basis; without individuals of 
character, without sound family life, 
without faithful friendship, without 
loyalty’ to the different social organisms 
of which we are members, witliout up¬ 
rightness in all our activities, wo can¬ 
not have a strong Republic. Demo¬ 
cracy that does not acknowledge moral 
authority is an impossibility’. 

" We have achiev'ed our Republic 
because we had a burning faith in our 
national ideals, because in oiir hearts 
we acknowledged and honoured some¬ 
thing sacred, because we had faith in our 
fellow men and the people ; in the same 
way we shall maintain our Republic^and 
democracy if we keep our faith in our 
ideals, if we recognise that which is 
sacred in our lives, and if we ha\’c faith 
in one another. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been 
paid in the auction rooms for obfects of 
liistoric interest: 

A Romney’ portrait . . .. Tjjffioo 

Chippendale writing-table ., ^^1837 

Louis XVI. inkstand .. .. £1071 
Necklace of 59 pearLs .. ., ^29^000 

Pair of pearl earrings .. ., ^ ^2850 

Mary Stuart’s casket .. ., £2835 
Silver cup of Nuremburg .. £2000 

Silver dinner service of iSoO £4300 
Silver cup shaped like an egg £2300 

Two Chippendale tables £1837 


IT IS WRITTEN 
Gleaning or Stealing ? 

A singular case has been tried in the 
Maidenhead police court, where, of two 
farm labourers, one was fined los. and 
the other made to pay’ 4s. costs, for 
stealing half a bushel of apples. The 
men denied that they’ were thieves ; 
they said they’ took the fruit from an 
orchard after the trees had been 
“picked,” and that they’ were merely’ 
gleaning; and gleaning, they' said, is 
a recognised custom, not stealing. 

Is that so ? Permission to glean is 
often given, but to enter another per¬ 
son’s property’ and help oneself to his 
crops uninvited seems quite another 
matter. Yet there is the authority’ cd 
the Bible for it, in the 24th Chapter of 
Deuteronomy’, where it is written : 

When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
tliou shait not go over tlie bouglis 
again; it shall be for tlie stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of 
thy vineyard, thou shait not glean it 
afterward: it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for tiie widow. 

The Maidenhead gleaners may’ not 
have been thinking much of Dcutei- 
onomy, but would not the magistrates 
have been puzzled if the Bible had been 
read to them ? 


CONSCRIPTION GOES 
Peace Terms for Bulgaria 

The Peace Terms with Bulgaria ha\ c 
been finally’ settled, some small con¬ 
cessions being made where she showed 
that her view was just, but substantially' 
all that was decided by’ the Peace Con¬ 
ference has been adhered to. 

Every’one will be glad that one point 
on which the Allies remained firm was 
that there should be no loophole for the 
continuance of conscription. Bulgaria 
asked for changes that would leave the 
abolition of conscription doubtful, and 
the reply’ of the Allies was prompt and 
clear, warranting the hope that before 
long the curse of forced soldiering will 
have ceased in all civilised lands. 
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Be Still, and Know That 
I am God 

The British Empire, on the First Anniver¬ 
sary of Armistice Day, at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh, day of the eleventh 
month, remained silent for two minutes.' 
CiLENCE ! Silence wherever the 
British flag may fly! Silence 
throughout one quarter of the 
earth ! Let the life of an Empire 
pause and be stilllet 400 million 
tongues be silent i let our heads 
be bowed and our hearts be filled 
with gratitude, for our heroic 
men were dead and are alive 
again ; were lost and are found. 

We shall remember the Great 
Silence as long as we can hear a 
sound, for nothing: is so deep as 
silence. In ancient days, when 
men listened for God, they found 
Him not in the fire, and not in the 
earthquake, but in the still small 
voice ; and it is always so. 

Have you stood alone on some 
hilltop at midnight i when the 
great lamp of heaven is shining 
down on the silent earth, and the 
valley stretches out for miles 
and miles beneath your feet, and 
not a leaf is stirring, not_ a soul 
is moving, not a bird is singing ? 
You were alone with the stars. 

Is anything so dramatic as 
tliat ? We marvel at the power 
of the kingdom of man, but we 
stand in awe at the solemn still¬ 
ness of the Kingdom of God. To 
stand alone in some great pla.ee, 
in some great hour, with all the 
world shut out save for the ever¬ 
lasting wonder of the stars, is 
to feel that silence on the earth 
in which there seems to come to 
us the voice of angels. We hear 
the music of the spheres ; we hear 
a voice that seems to say, Be 
still, and knotv that I afn God. 

And so it is that when we 
would remember those who died 
for us and live again, when we 
would feel that they are with us 
still, when we would have them 
know' that they are not forgotten, 
we put aside our pomp and pride 
and pow'er, we bid our mighty 
engines pause, and stand alone 
in silence. Not all the powers 
w'e can command avail us then 
like silence ; it is the submission 
of the human mind to Something 
passing understanding. 

For silence, shutting out the 
world that is made with hands, 
brings us to the gate of a world 
that no man sees but _ all men 
know, the wnrld in which they 
live w'ho once were dead. 

And w'hen w'e bid this world 
stand still that we may think of 
them, it means that they who 
died are living in us still, and 
that we dedicate our lives, our 
strength, and all w'e have' and 
arc, to the eternal things for 
w'hich they fought and fell and 
have risen again. 

Silence ! for those who bought 
our lives at a great price, that we 
too may live like heroes, worthy 
to follow them. A. M. 




FROM Mt WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

® ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



TlttTWAr HOUSE 


Jferryman in Whitehall 
'^iiERE is a merry geatlcmari at the 
Board of Trade who has not yet 
heard that the war is over. He is send¬ 
ing out circulars gvery day asking great 
firms to fill them up in duplicate and 
triplicate, showing the war-work they 
are doing ! 

[And, ’ of course, as the great firms 
have nothing else to do in da5-s lik 
these, they must be revelling with 
delight in doing it 1] 



' Australia Takes Up Her Burden' 

Australia is Accepting the Mandate of. 

the League of Nations to Control certain 
Pacific Islands 

Some Mistake 

Tl rn like the advertiser, although the 
* ’ Children’s Newspaper has 110 room 
lor him, and rejects his patlietic appeals 
every week. We like Mr. Lowell 
Thomas, who has delighted us all so 
much with his Allcnby lilni. We like 
the country he conie.s from, and wc dp 
not mind the little c.vagger.etion it is so 
fond of. 

But has anything, we wonder, 
ever equalled that advertisement of 
the Allenby film which says that 
1,000,000,000,000 people were involved 
in the Palestine campaign ? 

We knew it was a great campaign, 
but Air. Thomas’s crowd is bigger than 
the whole crowd of people who have 
ever lived and died upon the earth. It 
is surely the biggest last-day boom and 
the biggest American claim yet—and 
in the Times, too ! 

The Reason Why, 

T here is a clever boy in charge of a 
cloakroom at a West End 
restaurant, and somebody lias been 
writing about him. Ho gives yon no 
ticket, but trusts to his memory. 

The other night a man was surprised 
at the quickness with which the page 
boy brought his things, ami lie could 
not help asking; 

“ How do you know these hre mine ? ” 
“ I don’t,” said the boy. 

“ Then why do you give them to 
me ? ” said the man. 

“ Because,” said the boy, “ you gave 
them to me ! ” 

© 

A Child’s Evening Prayer 
Gentle Shepherd, in Thy arms 
Let Thy little lamb repose. 

Safe and free from all alarms 
In the Jove the Shepherd shows. 
May my slumber quiet be, 
Angels watching over me. 


The Important Carman 
■pvERYnoDY.is important now, and 
^ we like the little speech of a 
magistrate the other day to a cannan 
who had lost some sugar he was carr3-ing. 
“ You ought to have been more careful 
as trustee of the people’s food,” said 
the magistrate. 

Wc should all be more careful if 
we recognised the dignity of labour 
and the importance of every man’s 
work ill times like these. 

© 

\ Stained Glass Window 
'T^iiose who love the rare and lovely 
country around Groat Alalvcni 
arc glad to sec that the ancient .stained 
glass windows have been restored 
in the abbey church. But it seems a 
pity that there should still remain, 
keeping company with this fine old 
glass, a window' with a portrait of the 
Kaiser in it. 

Such a window is stained indeed. 
Could it not be taken out and sold to 
buy milk for sonic poor child who i.s 
starving through this man’s war ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A CRITIC of the disturbing efl'ecLs of 

^ the new tlieory of light speaks of 
tlic universe as having a baseless fabric. 
That seems to us a baseless fabrication. 
® @ ® 

England, says the Bishop of Peterbor¬ 
ough, is at the parting of the ways. Most 
of us have parted with every thing else. 
•® • ® , ® 

. The pill-makers have gone on strike. 
Wc look to Alothcr Nature to save us 
from this blow'. 

® ■ ; a 

Wliat nobody saitl 
wlien ask-ecl to go and 
see the Shah : Shan’t. 

® ^ s 

The Kaiser has had a 
private telephone in¬ 
stalled. Will the Allies 
who knocked him down 
now ring him up ? 

® @ 

What will never bo 
mist ? A November log. 

© ® - 

Admiral Beatty has 
been made a member ^ 

of the Lcathersellers l?ons‘'e,fs“to‘'cSe 

Company. But lie 
didn’t sell the leathering the Huns had ; 
lie gave it to them. 

® s ® 

" If neglected,” Dr. Lewin wains us, 
" the nose is capable of dev eloping 
terribly destructive powers." If it is 
carelessly poked into other people’s 
concerns it often causes an e.vpiQsion. 

© . ® ® 

” I am sure,” said Air. Lloyd George 
the other <lay, ‘‘ I shall carry the whole 
House w'itli me.” No Moiidcr the 
millennium comes at a snail’s pace. 

® - 
The Polite People 

P OLITENESS is really coming hack 
again. A chemist has been 
telling the magistrates that in selling 
a gallon of methylated spirit he has 
to sell id hall-pints, and say “ Good- 
morning ” and “ Good-afternoon ” iG 
tunes; and we liave heard of a merr}- 
bus coudiictor who adds to the joy of 
life in these dull days by calling out 
not only “ Any more fares ? ” but 
” Anyone paid twice ? ” 
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New Wonder of The 
Universe 

The Marvellous Chain of Light 

JN many waj's one of the most 
wonderful results of the new dis¬ 
covery concerning Light, which is ex¬ 
plained on page seven, is the staggering 
chain of matter that we call a r.a^' of 
light. The particular ray of light that 
falls upon yoiir 05-0 is not the ray that 
other people see. No two people see 
the same rai', and tliesc rai'S fall in 
countless billions. Let us take a single 
rav', and see what it is made of. 

It is made up of tiny particles so 
small that .wc cannot imagine one by 
itself. Professor Planck, who has been 
working these things out for Dr. 
Einstein, called this tiny particle a 
quantum, and calculates that a 
quantum is a 3000 millionth of the 
smallest bit of energy that W'o can 
measure. Unless 300 of these quanta 
fall on our eyes wc.do not perceive any 
light at all. So small arc they that 
100,000 million million million million 
would not weigh a grain. 

Put it like this : 

1 '30,009,000,OW,000,000,000,000,000,000 
light quanta weigh less than one grain. 

From Your Eye to the Sun 

It is calculated that every j-ard of a 
raj' of light has 'over a million of these 
particles, so that the ray of light that 
reaches 3-our eye from the sun, con¬ 
stituting an actual chain of matfer 
between the sun and the retina of 3'our 
cv'C, contain.s over 150,000 million 
million little particles of light. They 
are the quanta of 3'onr light ray, or, 
if 3'ou like to call them so, the links in 
i-our chain of light. 

Look at it in another wa3’. 

A line chemical balance will weigh 
a 700th part of a grain, and the best 
balance ever made was 100,ooo limes 
more sensitive. But to w'cigh a quantum 
of light the scale would have to be a 
thousand million million million times 
more sensitive still. 

Trul}' a marvellous new’ thing has 
been found. The rings of little moons 
round Saturn, as described and pictured 
in Aly Alagazinc this month, haw been 
thought to bo perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive things in space, but the light- 
chain that bridges the immense distance 
fi'om evei'3' human 03-0 to the sun is 
surely a wonder bC3'ond compare. 

Rhymes of the Times- 

Cals ami Kings 

We know it’s true as anything 
A cat may look upon a king'; 

But Paris wonders if a chnt 
Mav have a chat with Persia’s Sliah. 

Reeling Millions 

Tlie profits of Coats's cotton have Lveu, 
nearly tt.OCO.iXiO, with cotton too dear for 
poiir women to buy. 

I’d cut my cloth according to my 
Coats 

If cotton were as common as sore 
throats ,* 

No wonder that the Bank of Hngland’s 
feet 

.Are firmly planted in Tlireadneedlc 
Street. 

Old Age Pensions for All 
When anyone mentions the subject of 
pensions 

Lord Rotliscliild cries •’ All! ” and 
turns blue. 

For although he's no sno'o and won’t 
sneer at ten bob, 

He can't bear to stand in .1 queue. 
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REMARKABLE NEWS 
FROM SPACE 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN ? 

Whole Generations of Wise 
Men Deceived 

OUR FABRIC OF THE UNIVERSE 
BREAKS DOWN 


A n ainazing newcliapterin the history 
of knowledge has just been written. 
The measurement of a ray of light 
falling on an island off the West Coast 
of Africa, and of another ray of light 
arriving at Sobral, in Brazil, has 
upset the whole fabric of the universe 
as science had hitherto conceived it. 

What it all means no man can 
clearly explain ; what it all v/ill lead 
to no man knows. - But it is a mar¬ 
vellous story, which should fill our 
minds with pride when we tlfink of the 
jnajestic power of the human mind. 

W'c tel! elsewhere the story of the man 
to whom this staggering discovci'y is 
chiefly dne, and tve shall have other 
opportunities, of explaining what it 
means. Here, however, wc will try to 
understand the beginnings of it all. 

Is Light a Real Thing? 

Hen talk as if Sir Isaac Newton had 
been found out wrong, but Newton 
was more right than they, and what has 
happened is his mighty rindication. 
His law of gravitation must be cor¬ 
rected ; but his great idea of light was 
right, though whole generations of 
scientific men abandoned it. 

Wliat Newton thought was that light 
is made'lip of countless billions of little 
bits of matter, particles unthinkably 
small, and that these were Hung out 
into space from the sun.' This was the 
idea of light lor a hundred years, until 
another scientist upset the idea of New¬ 
ton, and declared that light was merely 
a wave, like tlie wave of sound. Imagine 
;i cornfield with the wind blowing over 
it. I'hc cars blow to and fro like a wave, 
but they .stay in their place, Tixed by 
the roots. Light was like that, .said Dr. 
Young, a century after Newton, and 
from his day to ours his view prevailed. 

What Could the Waves Ride On? 

But now came a tremendous question. 
If light is a wave, what docs it travel 
on ? A wave cannot ride on nothing. 
1 f j'ou could sit ill a vacuum and speak, 
vour \oice would die away for want of 
something to carry it. If you could fire 
a gun on th.c moon, not a sound woukl be 
heard, for there is no air on the moon to 
carry the waves of sound. 

If light is a wave, therefore, it must 
have something to ride on, for cr ery 
moment a light ray leaves the sun, and 
arrives on earth, after a journey of eight 
minutes, at the rate of over iSG.ooo miles 
a second. A light wave could no more 
make that journey on nothing than a 
railw ay train could ride on nothing ; 
and it was necessary’, if this view of 
light was not to collapse, to fill u]i this 
gap in our knowledge. AVhat was there 
in space for light waves to ride on ? 

That was the question which this 
generation of scientists has tried to 
answer, and the answer agreed upon was 
that .ipacc is filled with ether. Nobody 
knew what the ether was, nobody ever 
jirovcd that it was there ; but the name 
was given to a marvellous sort of 
elastic substance that was said to fill all 
space. VVliolc books have been written 
Continued under Picture 


A SPECK OF LAVA GOMES INTO HISTORY 


The tremendous revolution in know¬ 
ledge, which has resulted from the new’ 
facts about light, has for ever made 
famous two little places that very' few 
people in this country had ever heard 
of before—Sobral and Principe. - 
Sobral, to wliich one of the British 
expeditions went to study the eclipse 
of the sun last Hay, is a small town 
w’ith just over lo.ooo people, 8o miles 
from the coast in North Brazil. It is 
about the size of Ryde or Truro, but 
much more sleepy than either, and the 
people there will be astonislied when 
they wake up and find that their town 
is being talked of all over the world. 


Principe, or Prince’s Island, is a 
tiny volcanic islet belonging to the 
Portuguese, off the Guinea Coast of 
^Vest Africa. It is only miles in 
extent, little more tha.n a quarter the 
size of the Isle of Wight, and its popula¬ 
tion is less than 5000. There arc a few’ 
cocoa plantations on the island. 

Hitherto it has been noted for nothing 
but sleeping sickness, caused by the 
dreaded tsetse-fly; now it will live 
in history for all time, this little speck 
of lava, throw’ll up by a submarine 
volcano, upon which has now been 
made one of the most momentous dis¬ 
coveries ever known. 


CROSSING THE GA? 



steady, boys, till we are safely over! 


about it, and Sir Oliver Lodge has made 
colossal calculations abqut the marvel¬ 
lous properties it has. 

But there .were scientists, still, who 
believed that, after all, Isaac Newton 
was right; and one of them was the 
man whose name has been iii every 
newspaper in the world these last few 
days. Dr. Albert Einstein. 

lie set liimsclf one of the greatest 
tasks the Iminan mind has ever had set 
before it, and it is believed that he has 
proved that Newton’s idea of light was 
right—that light is actually matter, and 
that, therefore, science need not imagine 
the need for such a thing as ether, because 
if light is matter it can come through 
space without anything to ride on. 

Once more we can think of space 
as simple cmptiiics.s, a vast realm of 
nothing, with thousands of millions 
of .suns and worlds swinging about in 
it from age to age, held in their place 
by those natural laws of gravitation that 
Newton w orked out zoo years ago. 

But what follows from Einsteiu.’s 
great discovery is something more than 
that. It is not merely the idea of the 
ether that has gone, but the idea of 
boundless space has gone. We used to 
think that a ray of light went on and 
on, and never • stopped ; the straight 


line from the stm went on for ever. But 
if light is matter that cannot be, for 
gravitation woidd pull light, and bend it. 

Every’ atom of matter in the universe 
is attracted by’ every other atom. 
That is what wc mean by gravitation ; 
the big body’ pulls the smaller body 
towaids it. The sun holds the earth 
in place, the earth pulls the moon, 
and so on. And so, quite clearly, while 
alight wave might come in a straight 
line from' the sun, the chain of little 
bits of light will be pulled by whatever 
it passes. Every ray of light will be 
pulled by gravitation, and, instead of 
travelling in a straight line for ever, 
will travel round and round in curves. 

One other thing must follow’ from all 
this. For centuries men have- been 
mapping out the stars, and yesterday 
wc should have said we know’ where 
each star is. It was easy to follow the 
rav of light in a perfectly straight line, 
and fix these stars ; but what happens 
now that light has been caught bending ? 
Will it ever be possible to find the e.xact 
place of a star whose ray of light is 
pulled this way and that by all the com¬ 
plex forces ill the heavens ? 

Truly’, things are not what they seem ; 
they seem not even where they arc. 

See also page One 
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ARAB PRINCE 

Taken unawares 

GREAT JOKE ON A LONDON 
DINNER PARTY 

Wonderful Speech in Arabic 
THE PERFECT RED COW 

Peace brings representatives of prac¬ 
tically all peoples, nations, and languages 
to London now'adays. We have had 
Basuto chiefs, Arab chiefs, Chinese, 
Japanese, Finns, Letts, Czecho-Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Greeks, Serbs, and a host 
beside, to say nothing of the King 
of Spain, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Emir Fcisnl, son of the King 
of Hedjaz, the Arabian ally’ who 
helped us to overthrow the Turk in 
Palestine. We entertain these guests 
at banquets and receptions, and make 
speeches to them which they’ do not 
understand. Thanks to the interpreters, 
however, wc manage pretty well. 

Caught Napping 

It happens sometimes, however, that 
an nne.xpectcd address is delivered, lor 
which no interpreter has been provided, 
and then W'hat happens ? Sometimes 
there is more than appears upon the 
mere surface. 

At a banquet in London the other 
day’, after his health had been drunk, 
the Emir Feisul W’as suddenly called 
upon for a speech. He had none ready’, 
and, even if he had, he docs not speak 
English at all. 

Near him was his friend. Colonel 
Lawrence, the marvellous O.xford scholar, 
who has marched into history lii’ing 
as an Arab among the Arabs. Fcisnl 
rose in answ’cr to the, calls for a 
speech, and whispered in the colonel’s 
ear that he was going to repeat the 
passage on the cow, a famous part of 
the second chapter of the Koran. 

Way Out of a Fix 

He did so, delivering the lines in his 
native Arabic, and, of course, his Englisli 
hosts thought he was making a fine im¬ 
promptu oration, and cheered him 
tremendously. The colonel, when he 
presently rose to " interpret,” did not 
undeceive the audience, but made what 
he knew should be the official reply’. 

What the company actually listened 
to was this passage from IMohammed’s 
words in the Koran,: 

And when Moses said unto his people, 
Verily God commandeth you to sacrifice a 
Cow, they answered, Dost thou make a 
jest of us ? 

Moses said, God forbid that 1 should be 
one of the foolish. They said, Pray for us 
unto thy Lord, that he would show us 
what cow it is. Moses answered. He saith. 
She is neither an old cow nor a young 
heifer, but of middle age: do ye there¬ 
fore that which ye are commanded. 

They said. Pray for us unto thy Lord, 
that he would show us what colour she is of. 
Moses answered, She is a red cow, intensely 
red; her colour rejoiceth the beholders. 
They said. Pray for us unto thy Lord, that 
he would further show us what cow it is, for 
several cows with us are like one another, 
and we, if God please, will be directed. 

Moses answered. He saith, She is a cow 
not broken to plough the earth or water 
the field, a sound one; there is no blemish 
in her. They said. Now thou hast bjought 
the truth. Then they sacrificed her. 

Such is a faithful reproduction of 
the Emir Feisul’s speech made in thc- 
Arabic original. Scores of millions of 
our Mohammedan fellow-citizens know 
it by heart, but it passed on this 
occasion for Till after-dinner speech, anci 
aroused more enthusiasm than soro« 
speeches we have heard in Parliament. 
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DYING MAN’S PLEA 
FOR FRANCE 

TRYING TO SAVE THE LIFE 
OF OTHERS 

President Poincare Leads the 
Nation Against Another Foe 

HOW AMERICA’S TANK IS HELPING 

France is making a great effort to 
fight consumption, which has been 
greatly extended by the privations en¬ 
dured throughout the war. ■ 

She is erecting open-air ho.spitals 
r\here the scourge may be resisted, and 
the President. M. Poincare, is’taking a 
great interest in the movement. He 
has opened a new wing of a hospital 
named alter a brave and der'oted doctor. 
Professor, Landouzy, who has been 
rousing the nation to fight this disease. 

The professor was himself very ill, and 
the only hope rras by undergoing a dan¬ 
gerous operation which he knew he was 
unlikely to survive. So. as the last act 
of a useful life, he went to the Pre.sident 
of France and said, " I come to say 
Hood-bye.” Then he told the President 
how near death probably was for him, 
ar.d how his duty urged him to beg the 
President to arouse the country fb the 
need for action on behalf of the suftering. 

Right Sort of Tank 

The brave doctor died under the opera¬ 
tion, as he felt he would, but his words 
moved the heart of the President, and 
are sounding far and wide in the minds 
of the French people, convincing them 
of the need to tight the invading disease 
as they fought the invading Germans. 

In this great campaign for the health 
of France the officers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation—an American organisation 
which does most valuable health work 
all over the world—have given great help 
with a Medical Tank, which rolled over 
the roads of France bearing placards 
and pamphlets and moving pictures, and 
what not. The Tank staff covets the 
town with posters, cleverly drawn by 
French artists. 

Wit and Wisdom by the Way 

One of tliese shows a. little child 
checking himself in the act of sucking 
his syrupy fingers : 

•‘Zut! j’oubliais! C’est defcndii cle mettre 
S2S doigts la bouche.” 

” Oh, I forgot ! You mustn’t put 
your fingers in your mouth.” 

Another shows a little girl repulsing a 
house-fly as big as herself, and saying; 

” Va-t-eii, sale mouche! ” 

“ Go away, dirty fly 1 ” 

Such posters 1 Barnum and Bailej' 
would not be ashamed of them. 

The people gather together and read 
the poster.s ; they laugh and are 
instructed. Then the lecture begins : 
” No one, O Frenchmen, has excelled 
you in the scientific study of this dread¬ 
ful disease of tuberculosis. But you 
must put your knowledge into action. 
We are here to show you how to pre\'ent 
the disease from spreading, and how to 
cure it when you tackle it early. When 
you have learned our lesson we shall 
leave you to go on. The Medical Tank 
will roll on till it is needed no more.” 


PEACE MOVES ON 
Laying Down the Landmark 

The Council of the Peace Conference 
is beginning to fix the exact boundaries 
of the new states in Eastern Europe. 
The frontiers of Rumania and Hungary 
and Rumania and Serbia' are settled, 
chiefly by halving the claims made by 
each nation. Of the disputed Banat 
about two-thirds goes to Serbia, au.d 
one-third to Rumania. 


FORGOTTEN PICTURES 
Buying a Fortune for £16 

One way of getting rich quickly is to- 
come into sudden possession of a picture 
painted by a master artist, but for¬ 
gotten. It has happened fairly' often, 
and has led to the roguish manufacture 
of sham old pictures by supposed 
ancient painters. 

It is said now that a real picture, 
painted by Rembrandt, has been found, 
dirty and unrecognised. ' A picture- 
fancier bought it for £i6, but it is now 
regarded as a genuine Rembrandt, and 
£i,^,ooo has been offered for it. 

FISH THAT RANG A BELL 
A Game in a Roman Bath 

In a famous Roman warm-water bath, 
at Bath, visitors used to wait to see ancl 
admire a fine big gold-fish that had 
learned to ring a bell when it wanted 
its dinner. " Tommy',” the gold-fish, 
was one of the attractions of the place, 
but he is now dead. -- 

The guide to the baths is now training 
a successor, a handsome golden carp, 
who swims fearlessly to his human 
friend-when he puts * his hand in the 
waters, and feeds from his fingers. 

Perhaps the next stage will be to put 
food on thp bell-rope, which the carp 
will learn to pull. 


RIGHTS, OF WOMEN 
New Powers That Will Come 

The giving of votes to w'omen as 
citizens is leading to many alterations 
in tlie laws that have hitherto kept 
them from filling various offices and 
entering professions. 

If a Bill now before Parliament should 
pass, married women may be employed 
in the Government service : they may 
sit and vote in the House of Fords ; they 
may be enrolled as solicitors on the same 
terms as men; and all impediments are to 
be removed that prevent their receiving 
a degree from the older universities. 

It is strange that women should have 
waited so long for the righting of so 
many w'longs ; hut their day is come. 


A PARTRIDGE COMES TO TOWN 
The rare sight of a partridge in London 
has been seen ; it was flying in the 
northern suburbs one morning. 

It is believed that the bird may have 
been frightened during a shoot, and 
may have been swept up by a high wind 
and carried over the London border. 

Pheasants and partridges have been 
seen on rare occasions in London's 
outer districts, but few people remember 
one actually coming to town. 

A NEW KIND OF LIGHTHOUSE 
Y'e are to have a new kind of light¬ 
house for aeroplanes. The great aerodrome 
at Hounslow has been equipped for 
night-flying, and a series of night flashes 
from a lighthouse has been arranged. 

Every night for a period at sunset 
the aerodrome lighthouse will give 
three flashes every ten seconds, and 
ground searchlights and landing flares 
will also be displayed. 

■These lights will be provided at any' 
time during the night if notification 
is niade to Hounslow that machines 
intend to land, or if a machine is heard. 


AWKWARD FOR THE FILM 

It is not always easy to take kinema 
pictures in the street. As an i8th 
century scene was being filmed in a 
London street not long ago, a number 
of men in bowler hats insisted on coming 
in. Very curious the bowler hats will 
look in the pictures of that old world ! 


WHAT WE ARE SPENDING 
^Ve are at peace, and our national 
expenditure in this year of peace will 
be ;(5,ooo,ooo more than in the full 
y'car of war 1915, w'hen the fate of the 
empire and the w'orld was being decided. 


JOHN CHINAMAN’S 
SIXPENCES 

How They are Bothering the 
World 

John Chinaman is saving his si.xpences 
and all the world is bothered by his 
thrift. That is one explanation of the 
great shortage of silver just now. 

What a curious proof of the oneness 
of the whole world it is, showing, that 
whatever happens anywhere affects 
everywhere else. 

Those w'ho have studied the silver 
question declare that one of the 
reasons why' there is a shortage, and 
why' silver is therefore dear, is. that the 
Chinese people har e started a habit of 
hoarding silver coins. Silver has alway'S 
been circulated largely in China. Now 
the people are saving it up secretly 
instead of putting it in the banks. 

We know this is so, because we know 
how much silver goes to China, and how 
much is being handed about for change 
and purchases ; and the silver circu¬ 
lated does not account for anything like 
the silver going into the country. It 
must therefore be saved, or hoarded up. 
It is, in fact, lying idle in Chinese houses 
while all the world is wanting it. 

PAY FOR WHAT WE GET 
Good News for Most of Us 

One of the difficulties felt all over 
the country of late has been the bad 
quality of gas. 

It has been so impure that it would 
not keep alight, and so lacking in heat 
that it Would not cook properly. Yet 
it has been sold at so much per thousand 
cubic feet without any reduction for 
its badness. 

A Parliamentary' Bill is now on the 
way that will change this unfair arrange¬ 
ment. In future everyone will be able 
to. buy gas according to the amount of 
heat it gives. ■ In short, customers of 
the gas companies, will pay for what they 
get, and not for what they' do not get. 

FAIR-PLAY FOR FAMILIES 
Will Bachelors be Taxed? 

It is said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will presently call upon bache¬ 
lors to pay' a special tax unless they can 
prove they are already helping to main¬ 
tain others besides themselves. 

This is only sharing public duties 
fairly. In other countries unmarried 
men have been taxed specially for years 
past. It has been so in "Australia, 
France, Germany', Austria, and some 
parts of the United States ; and a tax 
was also levied on them in England in 
the reign of William III. 

The customary age for beginning the 
bachelor tax is 25. 

GULF STREAM HOT 
Did it Affect Our Autumn ? 

The warm Gulf Stream, issuing into 
the western A,tlantic from the Gulf of 
Mexico, play's a large part in making 
the climate of Western Europe milder 
than its latitude would lead us to 
expect; but lately it has been excelling 
itself in warmth. 

Sailors returning from the gulf describe 
it as having been really hot during the 
early autumn. Even 100 miles out at 
sea its temperature is said to have 
reached 100 degrees, which is as hot as 
most people can bear a hot batli. 

Why the stream should be so hot 
nobody knows, and what effects the heat 
will have on our climate, when it has 
been cooled by long travel about the 
great Atlantic pond, is equally unknown ; 
but already there are guesses that this 
is one of the causes of the fine weather 
w'e have had this autumn. 


ARMCHAIRS IN 
THE CLOUDS 

Romantic Ride Across 
the Earth 

THE FLYING MEN’S ATTEMPT 
TO REACH AUSTRALIA 

As \ve read this paper, men are riding 
across the earth in armchairs, up in 
the clouds. 

Surely it is the greatest and most 
romantic journey of adventure since 
Magellan’s ship sailed round the 
v/qrld, or Sir Francis Drake burst into 
the Pacific with his men, after he had 
looked out upon it from a peak in 
Darien! 

But little they knew of the comfort 
of the armchair as they sailed those 
stormTossed seas! ” . 

. Sitting in their armchaim, in their 
closed cabins, a small group of com¬ 
peting airmen arc trying to fly to 
Australia for a prize of /io,ooo offered 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

They can take whatever route they 
prefer, so long as they finish the journey 
in 30 days, but it is generally supposed 
that the line followed will be over 
Franco and Italy to Malta, then to the 
African coast and Egypt, as in this route 
there are good landing grounds and 
depots for petrol. Also, the passage of 
the seas will be shortened. 

Alone Over the Desert 

From Egypt the journey' will be much 
more lonely and dangerous, largely over 
de.sert lands, where an accident might 
bring them down far from aid or among 
hostile people fearful of these new 
visitants from the sky. A great 
possibility would be there of bringing all 
armchair comforts to an end. 

The route will probably then pass 
over the lands from which ;ve ha\’e 
recently- expelled the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment—to the oasis of Damascus, to 
Bagdad, to Basra on the Persian Gulf, 
and along the Persian coast to Balu¬ 
chistan, and so to Karachi and Calcutta. 

From Calcutta a line will be taken to' 
Burma, with Rangoon, 780 miles away, 
as the halting-place. The next flight of 
1300 miles will bo to Singapore, and an 
intermediate landing is unlikely. 

The next aerial hop will be to Ja^ a, 
where the Dutch have an aerodrome 
with all that is needed by' the flying 
man. But now comes the greatest test, 
the passage from Java to Port Darwin, 
in Northern Australia. This is 1750 
miles to be made after the machines 
have been heavily' tried by' long flving 
and great changes of climate. 

Avoiding the Jungle 

To lessen the dangers of the journey 
bey'ond Calcutta it is suggested that 
there the planes should be fitted with 
floats instead of wheels, so that thev 
could land on the water outside the 
coastal towns of the Malay Peninsula 
and the East India Islands, for the 
dense jungle vegetation makes an inland 
descent almost impossible. 

When Port Darwin is reached there 
stiir remains the most parched stretch 
of the Australian desert between the 
airmen and the great cities of the 
Australian south. 

If the landings and replenishing of - 
stores can be arranged, the journev, 
long though it is, and through climates 
changing from cold to tropical heat, 
should be accomplished successfuilv. 


SMUTS AND PALESTINE 

General Smuts is one of the greatest 
.soldiers as well as one of the greate.st 
statesmen in our British Commonwealth, 
and it i.s now revealed that he was 
offered the Palestine Command before 
Lord Allcnby went out. 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS 

Eighty Nests On a Tree 

FALLING LEAVES OPEN UP 
A NEW WORLD 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The limes arc gettinj very lean for 
the birds just now, and ail true fSTaturc- 
lovers will see to it that some food at 
any rate is provided for the birds that 
are friendly enough to conic round our 
houses. A little hospitality to these 
feathered friends is well rewarded, for 
they will gather round the door or 
window and give us an opportunity of 
stifdying their ways, which we cannot 
get at other times of the year. 

For such birds as the robin, song- 
ihrush and blackbird, a bird-table 
should be provided, and on this various 
loods, such as soaked dog’s biscuits, 
bread crumbs, and so on, may be placed. 

A Coco-nut for the Tits 

Unless we are careful, however, the 
Sparrows will carry off everything. A 
black thread tied to four uprights at 
, tlic corners, and carried round the 
table, seems to provide the best defence 
against siiarrows, although it is not 
always effective. 

For the tits, by far the best food is a 
coco-nut. Saw off the ends and suspend 
by a wire tied round its middle, in the 
same way as the bird table. It should 
be free to swing, for then the sparrows 
will probably fight shy of it. 

The tits seem to delight in going 
throughall kiiidsof gymnastic evolutions, 
and it is a pretty sight to sec them on 
the coco-nut shell, pecking at the nut 
inside. If there is any difficulty in 
obtaining a coco-nut, a piece of suet, 
hung inside a string net makes a very 
good larder for the fits, and will be. well 
patronised. 

Nest a Yard Wide 

The song-thrush, by the way, has rc- 
Humed its song, and'very welcome the 
music is at this time of the year, when 
the countryside seems so dead. 

Herons love to live in company 
during the breeding season in late 
lUbruary or Jlarch, and they then 
build their nc.sts in the lops of tall 
trees in parks and groves, usually near 
to human dwellings. The reason for this 
would seem to be that they consider 
they arc safer in such positions from the 
raids of carrion crows. 

The nests are huge collections of 
sticks, sometimes a yard or more across, 
and at this time of year, when the trees 
arc Icafic.ss, they stand out very con¬ 
spicuously, looking just like a rookery. 
Tliei-o may bo as many as a hundred 
herons’ nests together in a colony, and 
eighty have been counted in one tree. 

The Hunt on the Oak Twigs 

A fresh-water fish that may now be 
seen in its prime in the chalk streams of 
the .south is the grayling, which, 
curiously enough, has a faint odour of 
thyme about it. Its body, unlike that 
of the trout, has no spots, and it is 
.silvery below and greenish brown abor e. 

The elm and larch arc now quite 
stripped, and practically all the trees 
which lose their leaves are bare. With 
the disappearance of the leaves many 
things stand revealed that were before 
concealed. 

The oak marble gall, lor instance, 
is a very familiar object on the twigs 
of oaks. If we take the trouble 
to c.xamine the galls we shall find 
that many have been nibbled through 
by the little field mice in their effort to 
get at the gall wasps inside. The most 
striking thing, however', • about the 
falling of the leaves is the widening of 
t/ic outlook which it brings. We can 
see far and wide on all sides,' and it 
seems a bigger world wc live in. C. R. 


A LITTLE MORE FOR THE OLD FOLKS 

'The Old Age Pensions Committee has 
recommended that the pension shall be 
increased from 7s. 6d. aweekto los. The 
increase will mean /3,000,000 a year. 


Action Song—The Sleeping Beauty 


This Action song is meant for two 
boys and anj' mimbcr of girls. 

Verse i is sung by the Good Fairies, 
who borv to fho King, make their wishes, 
and go out. waving wands. Ver.se 2 is 
Sung by the Wicked Fairy, who runs 


in, stamping angrily. The Good Fairy 
bcgiiis verse 3, till everyone joins in. 

In the middle of verse 4 the Wicked 
Fairy peeps through the window, waves 
her waiid, and sends the Beauty to sleep. 
The last verse is sung by the Prince. 



1 

Lo.ng, lon.g ago lived a King and Queen 
With a baby Princess sweet; 

They invited the fairies to bring their wands, 
Their tiny babe to greet; 

To the Palace they came, each one with a 
wish. 

For the child of their King and Queen; 
And if all their wishes came true she’d be 
Tlie loveliest maid ever seen, ■ 

2 

! Wliat is that ? Eadi eye was turned 
To the door of the castle h;ill ; 

For there stamped a fairy in greatest wrath. 

Said she, “ 1 h.ate you all I 
I never was asked your Princess to Mess, 
So instead she shall DIE, 1 say ! ” 

Then, waving her wand, she flashed out 
thro’ the door, 

Le.aving everyone deep in dismay. 


“ Bit, if you please, 1 am still to come,” 
Said a fairy. “ Dry your tears. 

1 promise your Princess shall not die. 

But sleep for a hundred years.” 

So the King and QUeen were full of joy. 

And they built a great stone tower. 
Where the Princess grew to be fair and 
tall. 

High up there in her lonely bower, 

4 

Yet c.ame a day when she fell asleep; 

’Twas the wicked fairy’s spell. 

And all round the castle grew bushes thick. 
And a dreadful silence fell. 

But one day came a Prince, so strong and fair. 
And he worked many days in pain, 

Till he found his sweetTfincess, and with a 
kiss 

Brouglit her to life again. 


Words and uiUsic cf ibis song by Amy Iliil aic sold by Messrs. J. SavUlc & Co., C4, Ilaymuikct, London. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



Le battoir cst ea bois. 

I,es eafaats aiment les eleph.ants, 

C’est le de de Marie. 

L’enveloppe esl blaache. 

Le .serpent est dan.gereu.x. 

Voici une belle cravate. 

ARRAS 

En 1640 les Fran;ais assiegerent 
. 4 rras.’ La garnison espagnole, croyant 
la ville iinpreiuible, ecrivit sur une des 
portes cette inscription nioqueuse: 

” Quand les Francais prendront 
Arras, le.s souris prendront les chats.” 

Cependant, les' Francais donnerent 
I’assaut et s’einparerent de la forte- 
resse. En y entrant, les soldats 
de I’avant-.garde lurent I’inscription, 
et I’un d’eux allait I’efTacer, lorsc^u’un 
sergent de grenadiers Ten enipecha. 
11 se contenta d’efTacer le “p” du 
premier verbe, et on lut alors: 

Quand les Francais rendront 
Arras, les souris prendront les chats.” 

ONE NIGHT AT COVENT GARDEN 

The traffic to Coveiit Garden Market 
on one railway alone is looo tons on a 
bu.sy night. The cost of moving this 
in carts is three times as much as' it 
need be it things were better organised. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, inoonrise 
.and inoonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature’s time-tablene.xt week, 
given for London from November 23. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Alooniisc 
Moonset 
High Tide 

Next 

Week’s 

Moon 


Sunday 
7.32 a.m. 
4.0 p.m. 
S.13 a.m. 
4.39 p-m. 
2.23 p.m. 


) 


Tuesday 
7-35 a.m. 
3.58 p.m. 
9-48 a.in. 
6.22 p.m. 
3-31 P-m. 



Friday 
7-40 a.m. 
3.56 a.m. 
11.26 a.m. 
9.33 p.m. 
5-16 p.m. 







Overhead 


WheretheMETEORS 
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'■■-.r. p: . ' ■ ■ 

■Towards 
fSootfi-East ' 



Where to look for the Meteors—see next 
column.. Keep this map for reference 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Cut off decayed leaves and stems of 
artichokes, and'surround the plants with 
several inches of partly decomposed 
leaves to protect the crowns from frost. 
Remove all decayed leaves from sea-kale. 

Plant shallots sLx inches apart in 
shallow drills one foot apart; if the soil 
is very wet-defer planting until spring. 

Sweep lawns, and collect leaves for 
making hot-beds and protecting half- 
hardy plants from the cold. 


BROKEN COMET 

FRAGMENTS WE MAY SEE 

Earth Followed by a Meteor 
Swarm , 

A COLLISION OUR GRAND¬ 
FATHERS WERE AFRAID OF 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

- A very favourable opportunity occurs 
now of seeing some of those bodies from 
far-off space that burst into our atmo¬ 
sphere, ignite, and vanish suddenly in a 
streak of light ; for pur Earth is now 
being followed by a swarm of meteors, 
known as the Andromedids, because 
they seem to come from the brilliant 
group of stars called Andromeda. 

These meteors should be looked for 
this evening, and for the next few 
nights, when the observer may be 
rewarded by seeing an occasional streak 
of reddish light shoot across the skjq 
as if a star had suddenly broken loose. 

Coming Into Our Atmosphere 

Of Course, nothing of the sort occurs ; 
what has actually happened is that a 
piece of Solid, dark, cold matter has been 
revolving, like a miniature planet, in a 
long oval orbit extending from near the 
Sun to a dark and lonely region midway 
between the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn 
—about 650 million miles from the Sim. 

This fragment of matter, which may 
be smaller than a cricket-ball or as large 
as a house, is composed of elements 
such as iron,'sodium, and magnesium, 
and helium gas. Its orbit crosses the 
orbit of the Earth about Nov. 23, 
and therefore the meteor we may be 
fortunate enough to see will be this 
ill-starred little planet which, speeding 
on its course, found the E;irth in its way, 
and, unable to help itself, charged at the 
Earth at perhaps 30 miles a second. 

3 Vliat' happens then is that the meteor 
ignites from the friction with our atmos¬ 
phere, which it enters at 100 or 200 
miles above us; then speeding from 30 
to 60 miles in a second or two, according 
to its size, and finally vanishing in smoke 
and a trail of gas. 

Exciting Race in the Sky 

It docs not perform'its tremendous 
journey from beyond Jupiter alone, but 
in company with countless millions of 
similar bodies, and some of those 
have the misfortune to encounter the 
Eartli. They are sometimes called the 
Bicla Meteors, and their history and 
origin is really very wonderful. 

TJicrc was once a comet discovered— 
in 1826—by Biela, an Austrian astrono¬ 
mer, and it used to' appear at intervals 
of between si.x and seven years, ivhcn it 
paid its periodical visit to the Sim. 

- It was found that its path came so 
inconveniently close to the Earth that 
there was a possibility of both comet 
and planet arriving at the same place 
at the same time ; and the fear of this 
created quite a panic in 1832. 

Comet Breaks in Two 

The comet, however, arrived at the 
appointed place a month too soon to 
meet the Earth, and, nothing happened ; 
but in 1846 it was tiie comet that came 
to grief. Towards the end of the year 
it was seen to be disturbed and dis¬ 
torted, and by Dec. 29 it was found 
that some internal convulsion had 
occurred, so that it divided hito two. 

The parts continued their twin exis- 
tciico, about 160,000 miles apart, until 
lost to sight in distant space. Six years 
afterwards they reappeared, but this time 
about one and a half million miles apart; 
and soon after both of them vanished 
for ever as comets, for, although they 
ought to have returned ten times since 
then, they have never been seen. 

Now, on Nov. 27, -1872, the Earth 
crossed the track of the lost and broken 
comet, but, instead of meeting with it. 
the. Earth was overtaken by a great 
swarm of meteors, and subsequent 
investigations have proved them to be 
fragments of the disintegrated comet, 
a few more particles of which we may 
hope to sec next week. G. F. iM. 
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K STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE. WORLD 

Told by T. C. Bridges, Author ot “ Martin Crusoe " 


What Has Happened 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CH.\PTER 21 

Stranded ! 

I^KOWING that he could not use 
either his gun or his bombs. 
Cyril had resolved to make his plane 
itself his mcaris of attack. 

Down he srvooped, the air scream¬ 
ing past him. The Touaregs saw 
liiin, but had no time to scatter. A 
few swung in their saddles and fired. 

Then he was on them, the wings 
of the Imp almost brushing their 
twisted turbans. 

It was just as he had expected. 
jMad rvith fright, the horses bolted 
in every direction.' Rising again,' 
Cyril came round in such a sweep 
■that for a moment the piano was 
. almost at right-angles to the ground. 
,j\5 he righted her. he spotted the 
, one horse in the troop that bore a 
doiible'.burdcii, and made for it. ■. 

• Its rider saw him coming, and 
with all the strength of his, iron 
' w rist, wheeled his horse to one side. 
.'He overdid it. The' poor, beast 
'canie down,'and as Cyril, burtled 
past, he saw the, Arab and Tim 
' rdliirig over and over bri the ground. 

Cyril' turned so quickly that 
It 'was Just' lu£k' and nothing else 
i\yhich''saved" him" front "a ■'side- 
; slip . that would have meant . a 
, ci(ish, Then. the. Iriip's . wheels 
touched the ground, and before .he 
could check,.her. speed she was 
almost on top of the fallen horse. 

Pistol in hand,' Cyril leaped out 
on to .the sand. ;,i ■ 

j Tim 1 he cried. Tim ! . 

A short, square figure rose to its 
feet.' ri 

■ ‘J^Faith, I’m mighty glad to see 
■ ye,; Slasther Cyril,” came a voice 
rriik.h, tliou.gh weak and hoarse, 

. was amazingly cheerful. 

. , “ The Arab—what have you 
done -with him ? ” panted Cyril. 

" Oh, him, is it ? 'Deed then Tm 
a.baid there’s been a bit of an acci¬ 
dent, Masther Cyril. Ye see, be 
tried to stick a knife in me, and I 
couldn’t be letting him do that. So 
I'm thinking I’ve hurt him.” 

In spite of everything Cyril 
nearly lau.ghcd. The idea of Tim. 
five feet nothing in his boots, hurt¬ 
ing the great six-foot Arab was too 
funny. Yet, knowing, as he did. 
Tim’s amazing quickness and 
strength, it was peibaps not so 
funny, after all. 

Is be dead ? ” was what Cyril 
actually said. 

" Sorra a bit of it 1 But he’s a 
nasty hole in him, and he’ll be 
needing a bit o’ doctoring.” 

Cyril glanced at the Arab, who 
was Ifdiig quiet enough. Then he 
looked round quickly. 

“ There’s no time for it, Tim,” 
ho said quickly. “ The beggars 
arc coming back. \Ve must skip 
as quick as wc can. There are 
still too many for us to tackle.” 

Tim nodded. 

" It’s right ye are. In wid ym, 
Masther Cyril. I’ll be taking on 
' as pilot this trip.’’ 

. “ Konsense, Tim! Not after 
what you’ve been through. I can 
handle her. You .get in behind and 
find yourself some grub. There’s 
a flask of w.ater, too, and you’d 
best have a dose.” 

" ’Tis a dose of another sort 
wc’ll be having if we’re not quick,” 
■returned Tim grimly. ” In wid ye.” 


As he spoke he ran toivards the 
plane, which lay no more than 
tiventy or thirty yards away. 

Before he reached it the darkness 
v.-as lit by a dozen bright flashes, 
and the crackle of carbine fire 
rattled through the night. There 
was a sharp clang as a bullet hit 
some metal part of the Imp. 

“ W’hat did I tell yc .? ” said 
Tim, as he flung him.self into the 
pilot’s sent. " The villains are on us. 
Now, don’t be arguing. Give her a 
swing, and let’s- be moving.” 

Tim w-as right, and Cyril leapt to 
the propeller. 

’’ Are you ready r ” lie cried. 

” I atn not,” came Tim’s answer. 
" Here’s thrbuble for its. One of 
them bullets has hit the petrol tank. 
We’ll not be able to shift till I get 
the hole stopped.” 

, Cyril gasped in dismay, but 
before he could answer a fresh 
volley burst qut and bullets hummed 
' like'wasps all around them.' 

CHAPTER 22 

Silence Falls 

^VRtL sprang back to the side of 
y-'', the plane. ^ ■■ ■ 

” We niust fight them off. The 
machine-gun—that’s ' our only 
'chance. I’ll handle it out here 
while you see what you': can. do 
with the tank. There's', spare 
petrol in the tins.” . ' - ; .. ; 

Here you arc, then,” said Tim, 
ciii'tly! as'iiC handed the 'riiachi'he- 

guu ove'r the side. - -- ■ . 

- To , detadi the gun from its 
special nioimting in the plane was a 
second's work.' It could -then be 
used on an ^ordinary tripod on the 
ground, from which position an al¬ 
most uninterrupted sweepof thosut- 
roimding desert could bo obtained. 

Cj’ril squatted down behind the 
gun.' A belt of cartridges was 
ready. Next moment a stream of 
flame leaped from the muzzle, and 
a contitiuous crackle of firing sent 
echoes pealing out across the desert. 
Cyril could not sec the Touaregs, 
but,he knew their direction by tlic 
flashes from their carbines, and, 
swinging his gun back and forth, 
he hosed them with lead. 

“ That’s stopped ’em,” remarked 
Tim. He had fixed a little electric 
light over the seat of the damage, 
got out a case of tools, and w'as 
desperately busy trying to tinker 
up the holes made by the bullet. 

" For the minute," replied Cy'ril. 
" How many do you think there arc, 
Tim ? ” 

" All of thirty,” said Tim. " And 
sons of sin, ivery soul of thim.” 

" I wonder what thcy^’ll do 
next.” 

“ Circle round, like In jins, and 
take pot-shots,” Tim ansivercd. 
" That’s what I’m thinking.” 

He went on with his work, and Cyril 
sat,silent, straining his eyes through 
the gloom in a desperate effort 
to find out what was happening. 
He could not hide from himself 
that the state of things W'as well 
nigh desperate. If it had been 
daylight it would have been differ¬ 
ent, but the darkness was all on 
the side of the enemy, who, as 
Tim had said, could scatter and 
make rings round the plane. 

They' could see the plane, but 
he himself could not see them, and 
he could not afford to keep blazing 
aivay into the darkness. Cart¬ 
ridges arc heavy things, and he ■ 
only had three belts in ali. 


Crack! Crack! Just two shots, 
but they came from exactly the 
opposite direction from the first 
volleys. Crack! Crack 1 Two 
more from the east. 

" You were right, Tim,” said 
Cy'ril. “ They're surrounding us.” 

" They’re mighty' poor shots,” 
replied Tim, with some contempt. 
The WordsWere hardly' out of h’fs 
mouth before another volley of 
three or four shots together rang 
out, the electric lamp in Tim’s 
hand went to flindens, and Tim 
himself gave a' sharp cry' of pain. 

“Oh, Tim! Are you hurt?’’ 
cried Cy'ril in dreadful anxiety. 

“ Not me ! ’Twas the torch ! ” 
growled Tim, w'ringing his hand. 
“ Arrah, but I’ve pins and needles 
up to my' shoulder. Shoot back 
at them a bit.‘•They'’re coming a 
deal too close.” 

Cyril’s finger v.'as already' on the 
trigger of the machine gun, and a 
score or so of bullets whipped tire 
desert in a irido half-circle. This 
gained the boys a little peace, and 
'I'im. getting a frcsli torch, went 
on with his work. 

“ Where’s the airship ? ” asked 
Tim. “ Isn’t the Avenger coming 
along?” 

; “ They' were starting w'hcn I 
left,” Cyril told him. “ But whether 
they’ll tiiid us is another matter.” 

Time passed', and there was no 
more .shooting. But Cyril took little 
comfort from this. He thought it 


w,is most likely that they' were 
crawling up through the gloom, 
making ready for a rush from all 
sides at once. 

CHAPTER 23 

When Dawn Broke 

I T W'as getting towards dawn, and, 
as is always the case, it w'as the 
darkest time of the Avholc night. 
The silence was broken only' by 
the steady tap of Tim's hammer. 

“ How' much longer will you be, 
Tim ? ” asked Cyril in a low voice. 

" Half an hour yit. Ye sec, it’s 
not as if I could be brazing it.” 

“ Can I help ? ” 

“ Sure, the best help ye can give 
is wid the gun. I’m misthrusting 
thim black-faced beggars will bo 
rusliing us before long." 

" That’s my' notion, too. If only' 
the airshipwould come ! 1 thought 
I heard her engines just now, but 
couldn’t be sure.” 

“ Don’t be worrying,” said Tim. 
" Sure, it’ll be light before a great 
while. Thin we can snap our 
fingers at an army of thim.” 

Cyril said nothing. Ho was 
listening till his ears ached. 

Time dragged by, and still no 
sign of the enemy. Tim had finished 
the mending of the hole on one 


side of the tank and ivas busy' on 
the other. And now the darkness 
was beginning to lift a little, and 
that curious pale-lemon tint which 
comes before dawn on the desert 
was dimming the stars. 

Cyril's heart beat , painfully. 
Had the Touaregs really given up 
and gone ? It seemed like it. Any'- 
how, the next quarter of an hour 
would show, 'i'hey' must attack 
or lose their chance with the ap¬ 
proach of day-light. 

The stars paled, and in the east 
a faint pink stained the sky. Cyril, 
looking round, w'as -able to see the 
outlines of the hills to the noi'tli. 
Their lou-er spurs ivere much nearer 
than he had imagined. 

“ I’m nearly' finished,” an¬ 
nounced Tim. “Another ten 
minutes and I’ll be ready for the 
petrol.” 

Still Cyril did not answer. He 
was certain he could hear some¬ 
thing, but it w-as not the Ai'cngcr’s 
engines; it sounded more like the 
thud of the feet of many horses. 

The light was getting stronger 
every minute, and he could see 
that the foot of the hills was less 
than a mile aw'ay, and that almost 
opposite tlie spot where the Imp 
lay', upon the sand a narrow pass, 
or defile, opened outupon the plain. 

' He drew a long breaf,i. . 

" Here they come, Tim,” he said 
quietly. As he spoke he pointed 


to the mouth of the pas;s, out of 
which was pouring the head of a 
column of wild horsemen. 

Tim jumped dow'n to Cyril’s side. 
He gave a low whistle. “ ’Tis an 
army—no less ! ” ho muttered. 

All army it was. There were 
hundreds of them. Now at last 
Cy'ril understood the reason wliy 
he and Tim had been left in peace 
for so long. Their attackers 
had ridden back into the hills for 
reinforcements, and here was the 
whole tribe gathered for battle. 

His eyes bi-ightcncd, and his jaw 
set. 

" They’ve asked for it,” he said. 
“ They' shall get it.” 

As he spoke he swung the muzzle 
of the machine-gun round so that 
it bore full on the head of the 
advancing raiders'.,' 

Out they came—score after 
score. “ Hundreds of them ! ” as 
Tim muttered uneasily. They' 
spread out fanwise and came gallop¬ 
ing madly across the desert, the 
dry sand rising in clouds under 
their flying hoofs. 

Head dow'n, ey'es sighting along 
the barrel, finger on the trigger of 
the machine-gun, Cyril waited 
in silence. 

TO BE COXTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

THE STEPPING-STONES 

■T) ILLY Keene wound up his line. 

^ “ rime for tea, Alec ! ” he 

shouted to the other boy who 
was casting in the pool below. 

Alec Reade came up from the 
water's edge. 

“ Time w'c got back, any'- 
how, Billy,” he said, with a 
glance at the sky. " There's a 
rare old thunderstorm brewing 
over the top ot the moor.” 

Billy' nodded, and they walked 
together up the fishing path. 

The Cot, where they were 
staj'ing, was on the far side of 
-the river. There was no bridge 
within a mile. They' had to cross 
by stepping-stones, monstrous 
blocks of granite which lay in 
an irregular line across a wide, 
shallow pool. 

“ It’s raining already' up on 
the moor,” said Bilb.'. “ There’ll 
be a flood down before dark.” 
-As he spoke he jumped to the 
first stone. 

“ Hurry'! ” he added sharply. 
“ Here’s the flood coming.” 

Alec made a rush. He was 
half-way across w-hen, with a-.sud- 
dea roar, a great brown wai'e, 
crested with snoivj' foam, came 
rolling around the curve less 
than a hundred yards above,' 
Hurry I ” shrieked Billy. But 
Alec was hampered with rod, 
landing-net, and lica%'y creel. 
Before he could reach the far 
bank, the rushing ivave was upon 
him. It took him to the. k'nce.s, 
tore him from his slippery' fool¬ 
ing, and swept liim away, ' 

He got his head up, but liis 
I^ea^'y boots dragged him clown. 
Another ihoriient, and he would 
be out of the pool, and swept to 
certain death oyer the roaring, 
rock-strewn rapid below. 

■' A sharp hiss in the air above. 
Something light and thin flashed 
across him. He felt a sudden pull. 

“ Catch hold ! ” came Billy’s 
y-ell above the deep roar of the 
flood. Alec made a wild grab, 
and found a line in his hands. He 
realised that Hilly had cast 
across him and that the hook was 
in Iris coat. 

He saw Billy'’s twelve-foot 
salmon rod bending double under 
tlic terrific strain, and knew tliat 
this and the thin silk line were 
all that lay between him and 
certain death. He struck out 
with all.his might. 

, The flood growled like a beast 
hun.gry' for prey. The line 
twanged like a harp-string iiiulcr 
the frightful strain. Billy was 
waist-deep in the slack water, 
hanging on like grim death, but 
the click of his reel told that ha 
was being forced to let out line. 

Yet the strain told. Slowly, 
very' slowly' -\Iec came round in a 
big curve. A last frantic effort, 
and suddenly his feet 'struck 
bottom. Another movement, 
and Billy' had seized him and 
lugged him ashore. 

Alec put out his hand. 

“ Good notion of yours, 
Billy',” ho said rather breath¬ 
lessly. “ If you hadn’t thought 
of it, I should have been—doivii 
there.” He pointed .. to the 
narrow channel where the white 
waters raved in fury,. 



Tim gave a low whistle. “ ’Tis an army—no less! ” he muttered. 
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Jl (^erry Heart is the Life of the !^ody 


^ & 



D.r MERRYMAN 

^ WRETCHED aud coiiccitcd artist 
wlio thought himself a fmo 
painter was explaining pompously to 
a visitor that he proposed to whitc- 
ivash a room and then paint it. 

“ Don’t yon think it would be 
better to paint it first and tlicn 
whitewash it? ” said the friend. 

□ 13 m 

What are These Things? 


nn 



We are all familiar Kith these aaits cl 
things. Do you know what they are ? 

Ans'Sirs luxt wcth 

3 B B 

Poser 

JF the poet is a-verse to catching a 
moth, will his son-net a butterfly ? 

3 B 3 

Do You Live in Lanarkshire? 

J^ANARKSHIEE is the shire, or 
county, of Lanark, formerly spelt 
l.ancrch, which comes from an old 
Cymric word llancvch, and means 
cither an enclosure in a wood or a 
glade in a forest. 

3 3 3 

Line Upon line . 

J-Jere arc thirteen lines. Add 
thirteen otlicr straight lines to 
'.hcinand makeaword of ninclettcrs. 

M I I I i I I I I I I I 

Solution nc.\t week 
3 E 0 

A Pessimist’s View 

Tire, world of fools has such a store. 
That he who would jiot sec an ass 
Must bide at home, and bolt his 
door, 

.■\nd break his looldng-glass. 


A Lot of Littles 

A LtiTJ.E saint best fits a Uttlc 
shrine, 

A little prop best fits a liitlo vine .v 
As my small cruse best fits a little 
wine. 

A little seed best Jits a little soil, 

A little trade best fits a little toil : 
As my small jar best fits ray little oil. 

A little bin best fits a lltUe bread, 

A little garland fits a little head : 

As my small stuff best fits my little 
shed. 

A little hearth best fits my little lire, 
A little chapel fits a little choir : 

As mj' small bell best fits my little 
spire. 

A little stream best fils a little boat, 
A little lead best fits a little float; 
As my small pipe best fits my little 
note. Robicrt Herrick 

□ 33 

Is Your Name Hackney? 

Tire surname Hackney coiues from 
the London suburb, and was 
first given to someone living there. 
It has nothing to do with hackney, 
a horse, which is from tlic French 
liaqucnec, an ambling nag. Hack¬ 
ney, the place, means the island 
of Hacca, and probably, when the 
district was a marsh, a chieftain 
named Hacca had his home there. 

0 3 3 

Palindromes 

p.VLIXDROME is a WOJ'd whicll 
meafls, running back, and a 
palindrome' is a word or sentence 
which reads the same Irackwards 
or forwards;. There arc many wcll- 
kno'wa palindromes, such as 
" Madam, T’nt Adam," " .Vblc was 
I ere I saw Elba." Here arc tlirce 
more unusual ones: 

Stiff, O dairvman, in a myriad of 
fits. . 

Xo. it is opposed; art secs 
trade's opposition. - . 

Xo. it’s a bar of .gold, a bail log 
lor a bastion, ■ 

■ ■ 3;. hi - 3 ' 

AHSWER 10 L.AST WEEK’S EDZZLE 
A Buried Animal 

Tire animal was the ourang- 
outaiig. 


Jacko Does the Trick 


to 


I T was all very well for Adolphus to say he felt too ill 
get up; Jacko knew better. * . - 

“Too lazy,” he said. “ It’s all the Mater’s fault—fussing 
over him with chicken broth and lemon jelly! lie’s too 
jolly comfortable where he is.” 

“ Jacko ! Jacko I ” called his ^Mother, “ come and take this 
cup of beef-tea to youv brother. Poor lad,” she added, ■' he’s 
very queer.” 

" In the head,” muttered Jacko. 

His iMother looked shocked. " Don’t talk like that,” she 
said; ‘‘he’s .got a very bad cold. I hope he isn’t going to 
have rheumatic fever! He’s got pains all over him, and 

can’t move.” 

“ Can’t move—can’t he ? ” 
echoed Jacko ; “ I .guess I’d 
move him! ” 

And he said it again as he 
went upstairs with the tray. 

He grinned at his brother, 
and, sitting down at the foot 
of the bed, tipped up tlic cup 
and began drinking. 

“ Here ! What arc yon up 
to with my broth ? ” asked 
Adolphus, in a remarkably 
hcaltlni voice. 

“ Taking your nourishment,” 
answered Jacko sweetlj;, " to 
save you the pain of moving.” 
cried Adolphus, jumping out 



Jacko slid fo the fcottora 
“You cheeky young rascal! 


of bed, and chasing him round the room. 

Jacko dashed to the door, han.ged the tray on the stairs, 
sat on it. and slid, roaring with Innehter. to the bottom. 



Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 

lloity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father in Africa. They 
meet a tramp, who says he is their father- 
CHAPTER 7 



^T^iiey sat and stared up at him, too astonished to speak. 

^ “ Remember me now, don’t you ?’.’he cried. “Thought 

I knew you two the moment you conic along.” 

Still tliey on)}' stared, and could not believe him, and he 
seemed dreadfully disappointed. v ' ' 

" Crool, I call it ! ” he grumbled, “ wh'en fl.,- man’s own 
cliildren can’t remember him 1 ” 

Hoity could not remember him, and thought if he had known 
he was like this he would not have come to look for him, 

“ l\Iy father dresses properly,” he said stubbornly, “ and 
he’s got whiskers.” " 

“ That’s right 1 ” the tramp, agreed. “ I was dressed 
proper before the war. and had whiskers ; but the Germans 
took mo prisoner and stoic everything. You ortcr be sorry 
for me. You conic on Jiome; yer Aunt’ll know meat once ! ” 
“But'Where is mother?” stammered lilolly. 

“ Gone on by train,” answered the tramp. “ We could 
only afford one ticket. She’s home witli Auntie by now.” 

“ Oh ! ” Molly spiung up eagerly. “ Let’s go and sec ! ” 
And she gave liim her hand. Hoity would not do that. 



Molly gave him her hand, but Hoity 
would not do that 




He shuffled down the road to the right, and they gazed after him, bewildered 

but he got up and waUced gloomily, at the other side of him. 

Tiicy came to a cross-road, and the tramp stopped and said: 

" Don’t like a little boy like ymu carr 3 ’ing all tliis cash 1 
Your Aunt oughtn’t to allow it. Tlicrc’s wicked people on 
these roads. I’ll take care of it for j’ou till wc get Jiome.” 

He twisted the knotted handkerchief out of Hoit 3 '’s hand, 
and opened it in a twinkling; 

“ All coppers 1 ” he groaned. “ Tlicse only coppers, too ? ” 

He caught at Hoity’s pockets, ajid, as if by magic, turned 
them inside out, and swiftly crammed all the money into the 
pockets of his own baggy trousers. 

It w’as done in a moment, all before Hoity could object— 
almost before he knew wliat w'as liappciiiiig. In any case, 
they vyere helpless, and it was so early that nobody w’as about. 

“ Y'^ou wait here,” said the tramp. “ I’m goin' to borrow 
a horse an’ cart from a man I know', then we’ll drive home. 
Don’t you stir from here till I come back !■ Shan’t be a jiffy 1 ” 

He shook a w’aniiiig finger at them, and set off at a smart 
shuffle down the road to the right. 

They gazed after him, bewildered, and presently, wiicn he 
started to mn, Hoity cried out furiously; 

“ He’s not Father 1 I knew he wasn’t 1 It’s all your fault, 
and he’s robbed us, and now wc can’t go 1 ” 

More Next Week 


Who Was He ? 

The Mystery Man 

"OOBERT Louis Stevenson 
wTOte the story of a man 
wlio played two distinct parts 
in life so completely that lie 
seemed to be two dificrenf men. 
At one time he was good and re¬ 
spectable, at otlicrs base and evil. 

■ Snell a character is not a mere 
creation of the novelist, for there 
is an outstanding instance in 
English history of . a man who 
seemed to have two distinct 
personalities. As a thinker and 
writer and a searcher after 
truth, he stands out as one of the 
greatest men w'hich England has 
ever produced. 

On the other hand, in his daily 
life and action he was among 
the foremost in mean treachery 
and corruption. It is one of 
the puzzles of history how two 
such characters could be found 
in one and the same man. 

He W’as tlic son of a famous 
lawyer and statesman, and as 
a boy was veiy bright and in¬ 
telligent. At thirteen years of 
age lie went to Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, and later to Gray’s Inn, 
London, to be trained for the law. 

After being called to the Bar 
he quickly rose to high rank, 
though the famous Lord Bur¬ 
leigh, who was a kinsman, did 
all ho could to keep him back, 
and prejudiced the Queen against 
him, because he feared the 
young man might prove a 
serious rival to his son. 

Ho became a member of 
Parliament, and when James I. 
mounted the throne was 
knighted. 

Honours how flowed upon 
him, and at last he became a 
peer and Lord High Chancellor 
of England. During these years 
he wrote books which are among , 
the greatest philosophical works 
in the w’orld, and have changed- 
tiio wdiole thinking of mankind. 

His practice, hoivevcr, w’as 
sadly out of Icccping with his 
teaching. Ho became' one of 
the most corrupt and unfair 
judges of a corrupt age, and 
took bribes wholesale. A public- 
spirited ‘citizen who denounced 
his injustice was severely 
punished, and ruined financially. 
Yet it was found later that the 
corrupt Chancellor had taken a 
bribe from the citizen’s accuser. 

When this strange man w’as 
found guilty of the base crimes 
laid to his charge, he was sent 
to the Tow’cr and fined ,^40,000 ; 
but the punishment was eventu- 
ally lightened, and he passed 
liis remaining da^’s in writing. 

He died as 
the result of a 
chill caught 
while experi¬ 
menting in the 
preservation of 
animal food by 
freezing, and 
to him wc owe 
the idea of cold storage. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 

Last week’s name- Mrs. Hemans 
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Ti(P OhIldreii'R grows-out of My Mastiziue. the monthly 

Ihe wfei^e world .lo\e3. .My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
SucyCfopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The llaga« 
7 iiie appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor’s addpas 
i^; Arthur Mce, Flecvway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. 
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EUROPE LOSES ITS OKAPI ■ A NATION’S FALLEN IDOL ■ FORTUNES IN PICTURES 



Tho French President, M. Poincard, 
who has been to London 


Over a London street—A telephone repairer creeping along a wire 


Their good turn —Coy Scouts 
help blind lady voter to the poll 


l^omney’s famous painting of the Beckford Children.’* : The artist 
received £100 for this picture, which has now been sold'for 52,000 guineas 


Taking him down — End of the great 
wooden statue of Hindenburg,*in Berlin 


Ceneral Pershing greets Young America 


Heroes of the Goodwins—Deal lifeboatmen who 
risked their lives to s'ave the crews of three ships 
lost in one night during the November storms 


P.pmney’s portrait of William Beckford, 
ftfr which he was paid 150 guineas. It 
now been sold for 16,000 guineas 


The only okapi ever seen in Europe, which 
has just died in Antwerp Zoo. See page two 
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